Ways  to 
seH  more 


CANNED. PEARS 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Cnain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


In  June . . 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  PEARS 

Be  sure  to  see  the  June  issue  of  It  is  one  of  a  series — each  month 
your  favorite  retail  or  whole-  the  merchandising  of  a  different 
sale  grocery  trade  magazine.  In  it  canned  food  is  discussed.  Canco 


you  will  find  a  selling  talk  on  Can¬ 
ned  Pears  which  you  may  find 
helpful  in  your  work  with  the  trade. 


believes,  as  you  do,  that  intelligent 
retailing  is  a  vital  factor  in  increas¬ 
ing  canned  foods  sales. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Outdoor  type,  illustrating  six-cylinder,  housed  power  plant  show¬ 
ing  clutch,  governor,  speed  control  lever,  skids  and  outboard  bear¬ 
ing,  all  self-contained.  Four-cylinder  units  are  similar. 

EQUIPPED  WITH 
WAUKESHA  ENGINES 

Write  for  full  particulars 


Viners  must  be  driven  with  steady,  dependable  power 
to  secure  best  results,  and  it  is  also  important  that  it  be 
furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  speed  varies  with  the  load,  or  if  the  speed 
of  the  engine  cannot  be  easily  regulated  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  the  crop,  large  and 
important  losses  are  taken  by  the  canner  and 
grower,  due  to  loss  of  peas  that  pass  out  of  the 
viners  unhulled,  or  from  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process. 

In  these  units,  four  and  six  cylinder  engines  with 
fly-ball  governors  assure  steady  speed.  The  speed  can 
be  changed  to  meet  the  different  crop  conditions  by  the 
movement  of  a  convenient  governor  accelerator  lever, 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Many  other  features  for 
this  particular  service  are  now  available  as  standard 
equipment. 

All  users  of  these  power  units  are  highly  pleased 
with  their  performance  and  economy.  You  can 
now  drive  a  two-viner  station  efficiently  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than  forty 
cents  per  hour.  Other  sized  stations  in  pro¬ 
portion. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIliUrORS  OF  POWER  UNITS  WITH  WAUKESHA  MOTORS  FOR  VINER  DRIVE 
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n;:okinq-in  attachment  lock-seamer  tlanser 


DOUBLE-SEAM  ERS 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRV  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 


This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  nech.  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  makes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


FALSE-WIRE 


NECK-IN 


RE 


DOUBLE-SEAM-yfl 


lE.  1 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee^  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non- Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Neckins-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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from  COAST  to  COAST 
■  -  -  :  with  ’  ’ 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
too  42nd  StrMt 


155  Montgomery  Street 


THE  Early 
Packs 


CONTINENTAL 

ofhrt  every  facility  for 

GREATER  SERVICE 

rnmi 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Washington  Street 


SE\TTLE 


WASHINGTON 


ANOTHER  OF  THE  39  MODERN 


CONTINENTAL  PLANTS  OF  TO- 
day— ALL  LOCATED  AT  STRATEGIC 
DISTRIBUTION  POINTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


FROZEN 
FRUIT  CANS 


15  lb.,  201b. 
and  30  lb.  SIZES 


•4-  GALLON  and  No.  10  SIZES 
for  Vacuum 


The  excellent  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  customers  thru  Re¬ 
search — the  wonderful  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  Closing  Machine  performance 
—and  the  unusual  ability  to  get  cans  on 
customers’  sidings  the  fastest  and 
cheapest  way — is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
which  the  three  executives  pictured 
above  are  rendering  to  the  Canning 
Industry,  year  after  year. 


Dickers  of  Frozen  Fruits,  interested 
in  gaining  greater  favor  for  their 
products  among  the  Restaurant,  Pie 
Bakers,  Preservers,  and  other  trades, 
can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Continental’s  ability  to  help  them 
with  their  problems. 


Exhaustive  Research 


Studies  Available 


Continental,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  made  many  studies 
of  Frozen  Packs.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
has  a  vast  fund  of  information  quickly 
available  to  any  Packer  of  Frozen 
Products. 


£ 


G.  S.  THACKER 
General  Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


Selecting  the  Right  Container 

There  are  many  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  obtaining  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  product  to  be  packed  and  the 
freezing  process  to  be  used.  Relative 
cost — ability  to  resist  decomp>osition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer — 
sturdiness  of  construction — and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  container. 

Continental  manufactures  several 
types  of  cans  that  are  now  being  used 
successfully  for  Frozen  Products.  The 
gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes, 
hermetically  sealed  under  vacuum, 
offer  many  advantages  and  permit 
Packers  to  sell  in  small  lots  and  as¬ 
sorted  cases  to  buyers  who  haven’t 
the  plant  facilities  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  Larger  cans  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  15,  20  and  30  pound  sizes,  with 
full  friction  or  friction  slip  covers. 


W.  H.  HARRISON 
Director 

Research  Laboratories 
Chicago 


of  colored  berries  and  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well  protected 
when  packed  in  Continental’s  quality 
enamel  lined  cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 
opens  the  cans,  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fine  appearance  of  both  can  and  contents. 


W,  H.  MORGAN 
General  Supervisor 
Closing  Machines 
Nevr  York 
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WHAT  WASHINGTON  WANTS— “They  came 
to  scoff  and  they  remained  to  pray.”  No  in¬ 
dustry  that  has  come  to  Washington  to  learn 
what  is  expected  of  it,  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
could  have  had  better  or  more  widespread  representa¬ 
tion  than  was  presented  in  the  meeting  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  at  the  call  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  on  Tuesday,  June  13th.  It  is  customary 
for  the  Board  of  Directors,  covering  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  to  respond  very  fully  to  every  call  of  a  meeting, 
but  this  time,  it  seemed  to  us  they  were  all  there — from 
Washington  and  Oregon,  down  the  Pacific  coast,  over 
to  Florida,  and  up  the  eastern  coast  to  Maine,  and  from 
all  intermediate  points,  and  not  just  a  man  or  so  but 
many,  and  all  leaders  in  their  calling.  And,  as  we  are 
told  about  other  such  delegations  of  business  men  on 
the  same  errand,  they  came  largely  with  chips  on  their 
shoulders,  opposed  to  the  proposition  in  part  or  in 
whole,  and  ready  to  fight  for  their  opinions.  That  was 
because  they  did  not  understand  what  was  wanted  or 
intended.  When  they  learned  the  true  inwardness  of 
things,  they  softened,  melted,  and  became  warn  par¬ 
tisans  and  staunch  boosters,  loud  in  their  demand  for 
the  very  things  they  came  to  war  against.  Again  like 
many  another  delegation,  they  came  determined  to  blot 
out  the  idea  of  working  under  a  licensing  system,  and 
they  ended  up  asserting  that  a  license  is  the  only  feas¬ 
ible  thing,  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  make  any 
effort  without  a  licensing  plan. 

They  came  down  prepared  to  battle  against  the 
Sovietising  of  American  industry,  and  as  this  was  one 
of  our  own  pet  ideas,  we  wish  to  recant  first  and  then 
announce  that  all  others  so  imbued  recanted  also.  Un¬ 
less  you  Sovietize  yourself  there  will  be  no  Sovietizing, 
because  the  Government  wants  none  of  that,  never  has 
and  never  will.  You  have  heard  much  of  the  Profes¬ 
sors’  Brain  Trust,  and  of  the  “theory”  vs.  “prac¬ 
tice”  idea.  It  has  appeared  all  too  plainly  that  Agri¬ 
culture  is  to  be  the  whole  show,  except  that  Labor 
is  its  teamn^nate,  and  that  these  two  meant  to  “kick 
the  stuffins”  out  of  business  and  finance,  and  to  have 
their  day  in  court. 

What  did  we  find,  and  what  does  the  Government 
want? 

A  thoroughly  competent  business  organization,  not 
entirely  completed  but  more  nearly  ready  than  anyone 
thought  possible,  with  politics  entirely  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  especially  the  antiquated  political  spoils  system 
of  the  dyed-in-the-wool  kind,  and  with  a  motto  that 
knocks  you  dead:  The  Government  has  no  desire  to 
police  you ;  has  no  intention  to  meddle  in  any  business ; 


it  merely  demands  that  you  police  your  own  industry, 
cleaning  out  the  things  which  you  know  are  wrong, 
and  bringing  into  general  practice  the  sort  of  trading 
which  you  know  is  right,  keeping  in  mind  always  to  be 
fair  to  all  men  as  ivell  as  to  yourself.  Having  banned 
the  bad  practices,  and  signified  your  intention  to  live 
up  to  the  Fair  Treatment  code,  bring  the  new  charter 
to  the  Government,  through  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  as  the  industry’s  representative,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  consider  it ;  then  will  hold  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  wherein  anyone  can  approve  or  object,  and  then 
the  Government  will  sanction  the  code  as  official. 
With  that  in  existence  the  Government  will  put  behind 
it  the  weight  of  the  Industry  Rovery  law  just  passed, 
and  which  contains  plenty  of  power  for  enforcement — 
of  the  plans  you,  yourself,  have  laid  out!  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  done  it;  you  did  it,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  merely  means  to  help  you  enforce  it. 

The  Textile  Industry,  the  Coal  Industry,  and  some 
others,  all  came  down  just  as  the  canners  did,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  coerced ;  and  went  back  home,  put  their 
house  in  order,  drew  up  their  plans,  submitted  them, 
and  are  ready  to  plunge  ahead  at  full  steam,  heartily 
and  enthusiastically  determined  to  make  the  altera¬ 
tions  in  their  methods  of  operation  and  of  trading, 
under  the  eye  of  this  Governmental  direction. 

And  that  is  what  the  canning  industry  must  do,  as 
must  every  other  industry.  The  Government  is  leav¬ 
ing  no  strings  untied,  which  means  that  every  line 
of  business  in  included.  If  any  line  decides  it  will 
do  nothing  of  its  own  accord,  then  the  Government  will 
step  in  and  do  it,  because  a  disturbing  factor  of  that 
sort  cannot  be  left  to  trouble  all  of  its  neighbors. 
Nor  can  individuals  in  an  industry  go  it  alone.  De¬ 
servedly  that  Government  action  will  be  more  drastic 
than  if  the  work  is  done  by  the  industry  itself,  as  it 
was  invited  to  do,  and  if  all  individual  members  join 
heartily  and  honestly  in  the  action. 

Get  the  Idea?  The  “rats”  that  have  been  gnawing 
at  the  foundations  of  business  through  price  cutting 
and  other  unfair  trade  practices  must  be  driven  out; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  “hogs”  that  have  been  exact¬ 
ing  usurious  and  unfair  profits  must  be  driven  out,  or 
curbed.  Bear  in  mind:  the  Farm  Bill  is  not  a  can¬ 
ning  bill,  it  is  designed  to  raise  prices  on  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Industrial  Relief  bill  is  not  a  canning  bill, 
but  is  designed  to  restore  to  labor  a  fair  recompense. 
Only  when  production  can  be  sold  at  some  profit,  and 
labor  be  paid  a  living  wage  can  industry  succeed,  and 
until  industry  succeeds  taxes  to  meet  Government  ex¬ 
penses  are  difficult  if  not  impossible,  certainly  not  com- 
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fortable.  So  the  grower  must  be  paid  a  fair  price, 
at  least  the  average  price  paid  during  the  years  1909  to 
1914;  hours  must  1^  shortened  to  spread  the  labor, 
and  rates  raised  to  a  living  scale ;  production  must  be 
regulated,  based  upon  definite  results  from  careful  and 
widespread  study  of  consumptive  ability,  such  as  Mr. 
Carlos  Campbell  demonstrated  at  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  growers  and  labor  will  bring  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  enforce  their  fair  demands ;  if  the  canners  ask 
a  minimum  price  be  set  upon  the  finished  goods  they 
have  to  sell,  it  may  be  done,  but  if  so,  a  maximum 
price  will  also  be  set.  All  other  industries  directly 
or  indirectly  affecting  the  canners  will  be  under  simi¬ 
lar  control,  so  that  there  will  be  a  uniformity  of  change 
in  this  move.  It  will  take  some  time  to  perfect,  but 
not  nearly  the  time  you  may  think,  and  the  essence  of 
the  whole  plan  is  “speed.”  It  is  not  to  be  dragged  out 
indefinitely ;  the  farmer  and  especially  labor  need  help 
now! 

The  canner’s  meeting  was  called  for  the  13th.  On 
the  12th,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  sit¬ 
ting  with  the  Association  counsel,  labored  through  an 
entire  day  and  far  into  the  night — and  it  was  a  scorch¬ 
ing  hot  day  and  night — ^to  work  out  the  details  and  have 
a  plan  ready  for  the  meeting.  President  Hutchinson 
opened  the  meeting,  inviting  anyone  present  to  freely 
express  his  opinions  or  ask  questions;  explained  the 
previous  day’s  labors,  and  then  called  upon  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougal  to  read  the  resolutions,  covering  the  ground, 
which  the  Advisory  Board  had  prepared  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  this  meeting.  Here  they  are : 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS, 
JUNE  13,  1933 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  personally 
or  through  such  committee  or  committees  as  he  may  appoint, 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  on  behalf  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  agreement  or  agreements  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  with  such  processors  in  the  industry 
and  associations  of  producers  in  the  industry  as  may  assent 
thereto  under  the  act  approved  May  12,  1933,  to  relieve  the 
existing  national  emergency  by  increasing  agricultural  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  known  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
and/or  with  the  President  or  his  delegate,  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  act  to  encourage  national  industrial  recovery,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Association,  and  the 
President  of  the  Association  is  directed  to  have  such  agree¬ 
ment  include,  if  possible,  recognition  of  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  : 

1.  That  the  National  Canners  Association  be  recognized 
by  the  government  as  fairly  representative  of  the  canning 
industry,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  National  Canners  Association  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  two  statutes  as  applied 
to  canned  foods. 

2.  That  the  National  Canners  Association  recognizes 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  single  detailed  agreement 
covering  matters  relating  to  particular  commodities  and 
particular  geographical  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Association  is  to  work  through  and  with  commodity  sec¬ 
tional  organizations  already  formed  or  to  be  formed  in 
regard  to  particular  commodities  and  with  geographical 
organizations  already  formed  or  to  be  formed  in  regard  to 
particular  parts  of  the  country. 

3.  The  Association  shall  agree  to  use  its  best  efforts  to 
effectuate  the  declared  policies  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  and  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  establish 
reasonable  prices  to  growers,  equitable  minimum  wages 
having  regard  to  locations  of  processors  and  work  done, 
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reasonable  control  of  production,  fair  and  reasonable  trade 
practices,  fair  and  reasonable  marketing  policies  and  rea¬ 
sonable  minimum  prices  for  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  and 
allocation  of  production  if  necessary,  but  the  Association, 
as  such,  shall  not  agree  to  any  specific  prices  to  growers, 
minimum  wages,  control  or  allocation  of  production,  or 
prices  for  the  sale  of  canned  foods  until  and  unless  the 
same  have  been  approved  by  the  commodity  sectional  organ¬ 
ization  or  the  geographical  org^anization  or  organizations 
which  are  recognized  by  the  Association  as  being  most 
interested  in  the  particular  matter. 

4.  When  the  canners  who  are  members  of  a  sectional 
organization  or  geographical  organization  shall  agree  as 
to  any  of  the  matters  covered  in  paragraph  3  hereof,  the 
Association  shall,  if  requested,  present  such  agreement  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  President,  and  shall 
lend  its  best  efforts  to  have  such  agreement  approved  un¬ 
less  it  shall  appear  to  the  President  of  the  Association  or 
the  committee  authorized  under  this  resolution  that  such 
agreement  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  canning 
industry  of  the  country  generally,  or  the  public,  or  that  it 
does  not  fairly  effectuate  the  declared  policies  of  the  two 
statutes  as  applied  to  canned  foods. 

5.  The  Association  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
as  many  processors  in  the  industry  and  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  industry  as  possible  to  any  agreement  which 
is  entered  into. 

Note  that  a  canner  is  now  a  “processor”  of  farm 
products,  etc.,  and  so  do  not  be  confused  by  the  use  of 
this  term. 

As  stated  the  resolutions  were  freely  discussed,  ex¬ 
plained,  and  unanimously  adopted.  Then  the  various 
groups  broke  up  into  separate  meetings  to  lay  plans  to 
immediately  carry  out  the  idea.  The  Corn  men  met, 
as  did  the  pea  men,  etc.,  and  at  8  P.  M.  that  night 
the  various  lines  met  to  compare  notes.  That  meeting 
lasted  until  11  P.  M. 

Each  local  association  will  call  its  board  of  directors 
into  session;  adopt  a  code  or  working  formula;  then 
call  a  meeting  of  the  entire  membership,  inviting  every 
canner  in  the  region  to  join  in  and  take  part,  as  all 
must  ultimately  do,  to  consider  the  code  and  to  adopt  it. 
This  will  have  to  be  done  for  every  product,  though 
undoubtedly  the  one  code  will  fit  all  products  in  any 
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AN  EPISODE 

IN  THE  LIFE  OFACANNER 


there's  a  lot  to  learn  in  the 

CANNING  BUSINESS.  IT  TAKES  TIME 


NOW  BOB,SlNCE  you R  GRADUATION 
I  GUESS  YOU'RE  READY  TO  START , 
TO  WORKr - - 


THAT'S  THE  REASON  THE  HEEKIN 
CAN  CO.  OF  CINCINNATI  GETS  OUR 
BUSINESS  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  > 


THE  FIRST  THING  TO  LEARN  IN 
ANY  BUSINESS  IS  LOYALTY  TO 
THOSE  WHO  SERVE  YOU 


ILL  ALWAYS  REMEMBER  THAT 
DAD.  HEEKIN  MUST  BE  A  y 
^  GOOD  COMPANY 


Shakespeare  might  be  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  the  ordinary  routine  life  in  a  cannery  but 
Shakespeare  knew  something  about  business  when 
he  said,  *‘Your  friends,  bind  them  to  you  with  hoops 
of  steel.”  In  fact,  that  is  just  about  all  there  is  in 
business.  Every  time  you  sell  a  bill  of  goods,  if  you 
are  honest,  sincere  and  building  for  the  future  you 
have  made  a  friend.  This  friend  becomes  one  of  the 
strongest  assets — a  hidden  asset  on  your  books  but 
a  real  factor  in  your  success.  Heekin  serves! 
That  is  the  reason  new  generations  coming  into 
command  at  many  canneries,  served  by  Heekin, 
continue  to  carry  on  with  us.  That  is  the  reason 
there  is  no  cause  to  worry  about  cans,  delivery  or 


any  of  the  detail  between  canner  and  can  manu¬ 
facturer.  Year  after  year  Heekin  looks  forward  with 
increased  confidence  in  America.  This  is  a  great 
nation  and  from  the  past  three  years  has  sprung  a 
new  determination,  building  for  bigger  and  better 
business  in  the  years  to  come.  And,  Heekin  takes 
its  rightful  place  in  the  canning  industry — serving 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  with  equal,  sincere 
consideration.  Perhaps  the  day  has  come  when  you 
too,  will  understand  what  Heekin  Personal  Service 
really  means — Perhaps  your  next  contract  for  cans 
wiU  be  sent  to  Heekin.  THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COM¬ 
PANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


HEEKIN  CANS 

(pU  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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given  section  or  region ;  a  delegate  will  be  empowered 
to  take  the  decision  to  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Washington,  where  he  will  confer  with  other 
like  delegates;  harmonize  those  things  W'hich  can  be 
general  in  all  sections,  itemize  the  sectional  peculiari¬ 
ties,  and,  with  a  united  program,  present  it — through 
a  representative  of  the  N.  C.  A. — to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  in  charge.  They  want  no  delegations  to  wait  upon 
this  Administrator;  nor  hearings  to  urge  special  con¬ 
siderations,  etc.  The  Government  asks  that  one  man, 
with  counsel  if  desired,  present  the  united  wishes  of 
the  industry  or  product.  If  acceptable  the  proposed 
working  plan  will  be  opened  to  public  hearing;  after 
which  it  will  be  taken  as  the  working  code  or  law 
of  that  industry,  and  will  be  enforced. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  license  every  man  iii  the  industry  (and  by  “man” 
we  mean  firm  or  company).  That  license  will  be  his 


right  to  operate ;  on  the  back  of  that  license  will  be  the 
rules  or  regulations  (the  code)  adopted  at  the  request 
of  that  industry.  Failure  to  live  up  strictly  to  these 
rules  will  bring  first  a  fine  of  $1,000.  danger  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  a  warning.  Further  breaches  of  the 
code  will  cause  the  license  to  be  taken  up — and  the 
offender  will  be  out  of  business.  All  industry  (and  by 
that  we  mean  every  avocation)  is  imposing  this  upon 
itself.  No  one  can  hold  aloof,  be  outside  of  it,  or  ex¬ 
empted. 

It  is  not  as  hard  as  it  looks,  and  not  as  drastic  as  it 
may  seem,  and  it  will  produce  an  amount  of  good  that 
no  one  ever  dreamed  possible.  It  is  merely  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Golden  Rule:  “Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  they  should  do  unto  you.” 

But  that  is  a  long  jump  back  from  the  utter  material¬ 
ism  into  which  we  had  sunk.  And  it  is  about  time  the 
change  were  made. 


CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners'  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

HILLSBORO,  DEL.,  June  12,  1933— Late.  Good 
many  not  set  as  yet,  and  dry  weather  will  hurt  the 
stand.  The  acreage  is  about  normal. 

SELBYVILLE,  DEL.,  June  10,  1933 — Best  portion 
of  acreage  just  being  set  in  the  fields.  Having  trouble 
getting  plants  to  live  due  to  the  hot  sun.  This  will 
cause  later  maturity,  if  successful  in  getting  later 
set  to  stand.  Acreage  about  normal.  Yield  all  depends 
on  the  weather. 

GULFPORT,  MISS.,  June  12,  1933— Crops  in  this 
vicinity  are  slightly  below  normal.  The  terrible  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  affecting  the  canning  trade  now  are 
very  discouraging  to  the  industry  in  this  section.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  you  will  get  for  the 
goods  you  can,  and  worst  of  all,  there  is  no  stable 
price.  It  is  most  discouraging. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1933 — Plants  have  all 
been  set  under  good  conditions.  Ground  is  getting 
very  dry ;  need  rain. 

BARON,  OKLA.,  June  7,  1933 — Acreage  normal; 
some  not  yet  set.  We  are  having  a  dry  period.  Will 
can  only  tomatoes  this  year.  Acreage  contracted  about 
same  as  each  previous  year;  at  present  about  three- 
quarters  set,  balance  to  be  set  in  next  week.  Prospect 
for  crop  looks  good  on  account  of  long  and  continued 
rains  through  May,  although  we  are  a  little  dry  for 
setting  just  at  present. 


McALESTER,  OKLA.,  June  12,  1933 — Our  factory 
will  not  operate  this  season. 

PORTERS  SIDELING,  PA.,  June  12,  1933  —  30 
acres.  Quit  planting  on  account  of  cut  worms.  Many 
acres  eaten  by  cut  worms.  Replanted  some  three  times, 
and  only  have  half  stand.  We  plant  some  one  day, 
and  the  next  morning  three-fourths  are  gone.  We 
find  this  trouble  prevailing  throughout  this  section. 

BROSIUS,  W.  Va.,  June  12,  1933 — About  15  per 
cent  larger  acreage  than  last  year  intended,  but  we 
have  not  had  any  rains  since  May  20th,  so  not  over 
10  per  cent  of  plants  set  out  yet.  It  looks  like  the 
crop'^will  be  three  weeks  late  here. 

CORN 

ATLANTIC,  IOWA,  June  12,  1933— We  will  pack 
a  small  quantity  this  year.  Our  acreage  contracted 
is  about  20  per  cent  of  usual  acreage.  While  the 
weather  is  extremely  hot  and  dry,  corn  at  the  present 
time  never  looked  better. 

FARIBAULT,  MINN.,  June  12,  1933 — Acreage  same 
as  last  year.  Crop  normal  at  this  time. 

GULFPORT,  MISS.,  June  12,  1933 — Condition  is 
poor. 

QUINTON,  N.  J.,  June  12,  1933— Think  there  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  free  lance  corn  put  in  here  this 
year.  It  has  been  very  wet  this  spring,  but  now  we 
look  for  a  dry  spell,  and  you  know  what  that  does. 
We  will  have  to  fall  back  on  old  “Dame  Nature”  again 
this  year.  If  she  fools  us  then  you  know  the  rest. 
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is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 


//  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


I  Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warnerinter-lnsurance  Bureau 

I 

I  Fire  Insurance 

for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

1 

Lowest  possible 

i  net  cost  consistent 

with  Sound  Protection 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE. 

We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  important  feature 
for  our  product.  Just  the  improvement  that  many  tin  de¬ 
corators  have  been  waiting  for. 

“Micrometer  Adjustment” 

This  Arrangement  en.ibles  the  operator  to  quickly  set  the 
color  rollers  to  any  required  thickness  of  film  or  coating. 

This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  vs^ith  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  color  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scaper  Roller 
which  prevent  spoilage  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  the  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 

Positively  No  Magnetism  Retained  in  the  Tinplate. 

Write  for  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Also  manufacturers  of:  Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Mag¬ 
netic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines  Offset  Proving  Pressess  Transfer  De¬ 
vices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin 
Plate,  Simplex  Litho  Plate  Whirlers,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Recovering 
of  Litho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WATERBURY,  VT.,  June  12,  1933— Just  through  1 
the  ground;  good  stand.  Need  rain  badly.  Normal 
acreage. 

ONALASKA,  WIS.,  June  8,  1933 — Just  coming  up. 
Normal  in  every  respect.  ( 

PEAS 

ARGYLE,  WIS.,  June  12,  1933 — Not  operating  this  ^ 
year.  i 

BAYFIELD,  WIS.,  June  12,  1933 — Our  acreage  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  seed  is  not  all  planted 
to  date.  Growing  conditions  have  been  favorable. 

ONALASKA,  WIS.,  June  8,  1933 — Good  stand  and 
normal  prospects  at  this  time.  Plenty  of  rainfall  has 
put  the  coulee  country  in  good  shape;  too  rolling  to 
be  bothered  with  floods,  excepting  in  small  sections  of 
valleys. 

OWEN,  WIS.,  June  6,  1933 — Crop  condition  is  100 
per  cent. 

PICKETT,  WIS.,  June  8,  1933— Condition  about  80 
to  85  per  cent.  Up  to  last  Sunday  we  had  100  per  cent 
crop  standing,  but  we  had  a  regular  cloudburst  here, 
and  also  some  hail,  and  at  this  time  we  think  that  we 
will  lose  about  15  per  cent  from  it.  Our  first  fields 
are  just  coming  into  blossom,  and  the  exact  loss  can¬ 
not  be  stated  at  this  time. 

SEYMOUR,  WIS.,  June  6,  1933 — Look  wonderful. 
Best  looking  crop  we  have  had  in  years.  Getting  too 
much  rain  at  this  time. 

CUCUMBERS 

DE  RIDDER,  LA.,  June  12,  1933 — Condition  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  About  100  acres  for  pickling. 

OKRA 

GULFPORT,  MISS.,  June  12,  1933 — Condition  is 
fair. 

BEANS 

GULFPORT,  MISS.,  June  12,  1933— Condition  is 
good.  Acreage  about  one-half  of  previous  years. 
Prospects  not  good  for  much  canning  this  year. 

PORTERS  SIDELING,  PA.,  June  12,  1933— Green 
stringless:  25  acres.  Early  plonting  has  yielded  noth¬ 
ing  and  beetle  is  very  bad.  More  poor  beans  than 
good  in  our  section  at  this  time. 

WATERBURY,  VT.,  June  12,  1933— Golden  wax: 
Just  through  the  ground  with  good  stand.  Need  rain 
badly.  Normal  acreage. 

SEYMOUR,  WIS.,  June  6,  1933 — Looking  fine.  The 
reavy  rains  are  washing  out  some  of  them. 

CABBAGE 

ONALASKA,  WIS.,  June  8,  1933 — Replanting  just 
started.  Conditions  excellent. 

BEETS 

SEYMOUR,  WIS.,  June  6,  1933 — Looking  very  good 
and  plenty  of  moisture.  We  are  having  the  best  of 
growing  weather. 

FRUIT 

LOVELAND,  COLO.,  June  12,  1933 — Gooseberries: 
Condition  50  per  cent. 

Sour  cherries:  Condition  20  per  cent.  Have  had  a 
large  loss  of  trees  this  past  winter.  Will  be  five  years 


before  we  will  get  back  to  our  former  production. 

Apples:  Condition  75  per  cent.  ■ 

SELBYVILLE,  DEL.,  June  10,  1933 — Strawberries: 
About  over.  The  excessive  hot  suns  have  caused  a 
quick  termination  of  the  crop.  Prices  generally  poor. 

NORTH  SEDGEWICK,  ME.,  June  7,  1933— Blue¬ 
berries:  Crop  so  far  looks  good.  Acreage  is  less  be¬ 
cause  the  price  has  been  so  low  that  the  farmers  are 
not  taking  core  of  their  land.  We  are  planning  on  a 
small  pack  because  only  a  few  of  the  growers  in  our 
section  plan  to  dust,  and  if  they  are  not  dusted,  the 
inspectors  will  not  let  us  can  them. 

HOOD  RIVER,  ORE.,  June  6,  1933 — Strawberries: 
Heavy  kill  this  past  winter.  Top  production  of  250 
tons  compared  with  600  tons  last  year. 

Cherries:  At  blossom  time  is  looked  like  we  would 
have  a  heavy  crop.  Cool  weather  has  prevailed  and 
it  seems  to  have  damaged  them  to  quite  an  extent, 
ond  we  are  having  a  heavy  drop.  About  50  per  cent 
crop. 

Pears  and  apples:  Will  be  about  60  per  cent  normal. 

PORTERS  SIDELING,  PA.,  June  12,  1933— Cher¬ 
ries:  75  acres.  Very  small  crop;  either  frozen  or 
drowned. 


RESISTANT  PEAS  IN  WESTERN  MARYLAND 

A  GROUP  of  about  fifty  canners,  plant  pathologists, 
and  seedsmen  gathered  at  the  A.  W.  Feeser 
i  farm  No.  4  at  Silver  Run,  Md.,  W'ednesday 
afternoon,  June  14th,  to  witness  the  field  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Professor  C.  E.  Temple,  Maryland  University, 
in  the  testing  and  development  of  strains  of  peas  re¬ 
sistant  to  wilt  and  root  rot. 

The  field  chosen  for  the  test  is  thoroughly  infested 
with  root  rot. 

An  experiment  in  rotation  is  being  carried  out  on 
four  plots,  using  different  cover  crops  and  fertilizer 
to  determine  the  method  of  producing  the  best  stand. 

Manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  were  used  in  the 
tests  this  season,  with  the  manure  showing  more  wilt 
and  root  rot  than  either  of  the  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  seed  used  in  each  of  these  plots  is  Asgrow  Alaska ; 
Susceptible  Alaska;  Maryland  Alaska;  “Strain  5,”  a 
wilt  resistant  Alaska  of  Associated  Seed  Growers; 
Wisconsin  Early  Sweet.  The  susceptible  variety 
yielded  to  wilt  in  each  test,  while  the  resistant  varie¬ 
ties  produced  a  good  crop,  the  final  results  of  which 
cannot  yet  be  determined. 

Another  plot  of  Hybrids  and  some  selections  grow¬ 
ing  on  woven  wire  trellises  give  promise  of  yielding 
some  very  favorable  resistant  varieties. 

Fifteen  rows  are  planted  for  multiplication  in  an¬ 
other  plot,  each  lot  of  these  coming  from  a  single 
seed. 

Another  test  being  conducted  consists  of  individual 
selections  taken  from  all  varieties  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  numbering  about  six  hundred.  This  test  is  an 
attempt  to  obtain  varieties  resistant  to  root  rot 
disease. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  FRIEND  of  many  years  writes: 

“Your  advice  to  canners  wishing  to  sell  their  line 
^  themselves  is  fine  but  it  seems  to  me  you  are  not 
specific  etiough  in  your  aHicles.  For  instance,  you  know 
we  have  no  elaborate  office  organization  and  I  have  hesi¬ 
tated  about  hiring  a  man  to  travel  for  me  because  it  seems 
as  if  it  would  take  almost  as  much  of  my  time  arranging 
his  trips  as  it  2iwidd  to  make  them  myself.  In  the  second 
place,  after  he  had  concluded  a  trip  and  tvas  back  in  the 
office,  if  I  were  to  know  anything  about  ivhat  he  learned 
while  atvay,  it  would  take  a  lot  of  my  time  listening  to  his 
reports.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  I  can  overcome  those 
obstveles  I  have  mentioned  if  I  finally  conclude  to  send  out 
a  salesman  from  our  plant.” 

A  traveling  representative  whom  I  know  provides 
himself  with  duplicate  automaps  of  the  territory  he 
expects  to  cover.  He  next  consults  Thomas  Directory 
and  notes  on  the  map  all  the  points  listed  in  Thomas’ 
list  as  having  jobbing  outlets,  chain  store  head¬ 
quarters  or  as  the  location  of  leading,  independent 
retail  grocers. 

Then  by  noting  distances  between  towns  to  be  vis¬ 
ited,  he  lays  out  a  route  list  in  duplicate,  allowing 
about  150  miles  per  day  as  the  average  distance  to  be 
covered.  As  the  route  is  made  he  makes  a  memo  of 
hotels  stopped  at  for  his  information  in  making  out 
future  route  lists.  As  a  rule  he  is  behind  his  route 
instead  of  ahead  of  it,  whenever  he  makes  any  changes 
in  it,  his  office  is  notified  by  wire  as  to  his  stopping 
places. 

In  his  price  book  he  carries  a  list  of  previous  sales 
to  customers  and  this  list  is  kept  up  to  date  with 
notations  of  all  stocks  on  hand  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 
In  case  a  customer  listed  as  a  jobber  has  not  been 
.sold,  a  prospect  card  is  made  out.  This  is  either  a 
plain  or  ruled  card,  5  inches  by  7  inches.  The  town 
or  city  is  entered  at  the  top  of  the  card,  the  customers 
name  and  address  underneath,  also  the  number  of 
jobbing  salesmen  and  the  name  and  initials  of  the 
buyer. 

Then  enteries  are  entered  briefly  giving  details  of 
each  call  with  date.  For  instance,  here  is  a  typical 
entry : 

Watseka,  Illinois. 

Watseka  Wholesale  Grocery  Company.  7  salesmen. 
Mr.  John  Jones,  Buyer. 

6/9/33  Customer  not  interested  at  present.  Has  con¬ 
tracted  for  private  label.  Looks  like  a  good  prospect. 


These  cards  are  mailed  each  night  to  the  office  of 
the  firm  for  which  my  friend  works.  After  his  return 
to  the  office,  any  requiring  discussion  for  any  reason 
are  gone  over,  any  necessary  action  taken  or  corre¬ 
spondence  entered  into.  Such  a  system  of  supervision 
of  salesmen  seems  to  me  to  be  ideal  for  those  employ¬ 
ing  only  a  few  men  as  it  is  adaptable  to  the  adequate 
control  of  one  salesman  or  twenty.  Salesmen  find  such 
a  system  helpful  if  kept  up  to  date,  if  the  cards  are 
not  properly  filled  out,  the  employer  soon  knows  it. 

The  salesman  of  whom  I  am  writing  learns  when 
in  town  if  there  is  a  local  broadcasting  station  cover¬ 
ing  the  market  with  announcements,  listens  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  if  convenient,  asks  the  local  representative  of 
the  broadcasting  station  to  call  on  him  and  makes  a 
m.emo  of  local  rates  covering  announcements,  length 
of  necessary  contracts,  etc.  This  information  is  filed 
in  his  office  and  often  much  time  is  saved  when  a  de¬ 
cision  is  to  be  made  in  connection  with  advertising 
activities  in  any  market. 

While  his  firm  usually  sells  through  an  exclusive 
distributor  in  each  town,  he  makes  a  point  of  con¬ 
tacting  all  wholesale  grocery  outlets  at  least  twice 
yearly.  Thus  he  keeps  in  contact  with  all  and  is  in  a 
position  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently  if  any  changes 
need  to  be  made  in  distributors  at  any  time.  Right 
here  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  he  made  a  short  time 
ago  when  speaking  of  a  certain  market  and  customer 
from  whom  little  cooperation  had  been  secured  during 
the  past  year  or  two. 

He  said,  “I’ll  keep  calling  on  so  and  so  and  after  a 
while  we’ll  get  real  well  acquainted  and  then  we’ll  do 
some  business.” 

There  you  have  outlined  the  secret  of  successful 
tielling  today,  either  in  person  or  by  means  of  em¬ 
ployees.  Adequate  supervision,  planned  calls,  records 
of  details  covering  calls  and  sales  and  lastly,  keeping 
everlastingly  at  it! 

I  would  not  consider  adding  to  my  sales  expense 
today  if  the  expenditure  could  not  be  kept  up  over  a 
period  of  at  least  a  year.  For  a  moment  you  may  feel 
this  statement  does  not  tie  in  with  other  suggestions 
made  in  this  column,  that  a  retail  man  be  employed 
to  work  for  only  a  day  or  two  with  a  jobber’s  sales¬ 
man  in  order  to  put  the  wholesale  salesman  most 
quickly  in  a  position  to  sell  a  line  effectively.  It  does 
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however  because  I  would  not  consider  having  a  super¬ 
vising  salesman  work  for  only  a  day  or  two  each  sea¬ 
son  with  the  salesmen  of  a  distributor.  I’d  split  this 
man’s  time  between  several  distributors  and  during 
the  year  I’d  have  him  work  several  times  with  each 
salesman.  This  is  not  always  possible,  I’ll  admit,  but 
when  refused  permission  to  work  with  a  jobbing 
sales  force  a  man  can  always  obtain  a  list  of  preferred 
customers  of  a  jobber  and  then  save  a  lot  of  time  bj^ 
calling  only  on  them  and  when  doing  so,  represent 
himself  as  working  for  the  jobber  in  question.  Which 
indeed,  he  is.  Whenever  this  has  been  done,  the  fac¬ 
tory  loses  little  if  any  of  his  ability  to  make  his  factory 
connection  stick  in  the  minds  of  the  one  called  on  and 
at  the  same  time  is  able  to  make  the  retailer  feel  there 
must  be  close  cooperation  between  principal  and  jobber 
if  the  packer’s  man  goes  out  selling  for  the  jobber. 

Better  than  a  plan  for  a  year’s  operation  of  sales 
support  in  a  market,  I’d  plan  on  a  three  years’  cam¬ 
paign  and  see  it  through,  regardless.  If  you  are  able 
to  do  successful,  aggressive  sales  work  in  any  market 
for  52  weeks,  you  will  be  able  to  do  it  for  156  weeks. 
Then  possibly,  you  can  ease  off  in  your  efforts  for  a 
year  or  two  but  my  guess  is  you  will  not  want  to  stop 
then. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  seventy-four-year-old  head  of 
a  substantial  business  in  central  Ohio  was  persuaded 
to  engage  in  a  three  years’  sales  and  advertising  plan. 
Those  associated  wilh  him  agreed  to  stress  most  the 
fact  there  must  be  no  backing  out  from  the  program 
once  it  had  started,  that  it  must  be  continued  as  laid 
out  for  three  years  with  this  sole  exception.  If  for 
any  reason  it  might  seem  at  the  end  of  a  year  that 
the  expenditures  might  well  be  increased,  they  might 
be  stepped  up  25  per  cent  but  in  no  case  was  any 
activity  to  be  curtailed. 

The  plan  was  put  into  operation  for  a  year.  No 
particular  increase  in  sales  was  noted  but  the  sponsors 
of  the  plan  felt  they  had  continued  in  greater  volume 
than  might  have  been  the  case  if  not  supported  with 
advertising  and  planned  sales  work.  This  spring  the 
executive  in  question  decided  to  give  the  sale  of  the 
leading  item  in  his  line  an  added  kick  and  stepped 
up  his  advertising  immediately  after  the  national 
banking  holiday.  Within  sixty  days  he  sold  as  much 
of  the  item  as  he  sold  the  previous  six  months!  You 
see,  a  year’s  advertising  had  paved  the  way  to  dealers’ 
and  consumers’  acceptance. 

So  will  a  year’s  sales  work  as  outlined,  pave  the 
way  toward  largely  increased  volume  of  sales  when 
the  work  is  carried  into  the  second  and  third  year. 

If  you  have  not  selected  a  salesman  as  yet,  here’s 
a  tip.  Write  the  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  in  the  State  where  you  wish  to  place  a 
man.  Tell  the  secretary  just  what  you  have  in  mind 
and  ask  him  to  recommend  some  one  to  you.  Usually 
such  secretaries  have  a  list  of  dozens  of  competent 
salesmen  who  are  out  of  the  sort  of  a  job  they  work 
best  at  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Start  added  sales  and  advertising  activity  at  once, 
your  eventual  profits  will  increase  as  you  do  so! 


ACQUIRES  AUDUBON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

The  entire  business  and  assets  of  the  Audubon 
Wire  Cloth  Company,  Inc.,  wire  cloth  .and  wire 
products  manufacturers  of  Audubon,  N.  J.,  were 
acquired  by  the  Manganese  Steel  Forge  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May  1,  1933. 

The  business  will  be  conducted  by  the  Audubon 
Wire  Cloth  Corporation,  a  new  organization  and 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Manganese  Steel 
Forge  Company. 

The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are:  L.  W. 
Jones,  president;  L.  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;  A.  W.  Zackey,  secretary. 

The  heavy  wire  cloth  and  wire  drawing  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Manganese  Steel  Forge  Company,  now 
producers  of  Rol-Man  Manganese  Steel  Screens,  will 
augment  the  Audubon  Wire  Cloth  Corporation’s  facili¬ 
ties.  A  comprehensive  plan  of  modernization  and  ex¬ 
pansion  is  already  under  way  involving  considerable 
new  equipment. 

Products  of  the  corporation  include  a  complete 
range  of  wire  cloth  for  industrial,  mechanical  and 
commercial  requirements  in  steel  and  all  metals ;  spiral 
woven  conveying  belts  for  process  industries;  formed 
and  fabricated  wire  products;  trays  and  baskets.  A 
specialty  department  manufacturing  strainer  assem¬ 
blies,  radio  parts  and  similar  products  utilizing  wire 
cloth  is  working  on  a  two-shift  basis  to  meet  the 
sudden  spurt  in  demand  of  the  electric  refrigerator, 
automotive  and  radio  industries. 


Bargains!  Bargains!  Bargains! 

We  offer  the  following  practically  new  equipment,  same 
being  guaranteed  for  all  practical  purposes: 

6  Sprague  Huskers 

4  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 

2  Cut  Corn  Elevators 

1  No.  7  Silker 

1  M.  &  S.  Silker 

Several  Goose  Neck  Elevators 

1  Pea  Huller 

1  Colossus  Pea  Grader 

1  Universal  Pea  Washer 

1  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner 

1  Monitor  Pea  Recleaner 
'  •  3000  ft.  Assorted  Roller-Bearing  Conveyor 

1  Deepwell  Pump 

2  Monitor  Bean  Cutters 

1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine 

4  Disc  Exhausters  -  various  sizes 

10  Knapp  and  Burt  Labelers 

1  No.  3  Kyler  Boxer 

6  40”  diamenter  x  72”  depth  Retorts 

100  4-tier  Double  Bale  Crates  for  40’  ’  diameter  kettles 

1  lot  Crate  Covers 

1  lot  Copper  Kettles 

1  lot  Cop^r  Coils 

1  A.  &  B.  Cooker  for  and  3  cans 

1  Wonder  Cooker  for  10  cans 

1  Cooling  Tank  Conveyor  including  speed  reducer  ! 

2000  ft.  Assorted  Corn  Drag  Conveyor 

1  Monitor  Blancher  j 

Our  stock  is  constantly  changing.  Your  inquiries  will  re-  i 
ceive  prompt  attention.  Write  for  copy  of  our  catalog. 

A.K.  ROBINS  &  Co.,  Ine  ,  : 

MANUFA CTURERS  CANNING  MACHINER  Y  j 
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Lessons  From  The  Building  OF 

A  Great  Russian  Cannery 

By  H.  P.  Henschien,  Chicago 


WHEN  Dr.  Moulton  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  “Can¬ 
ning  Layout”  I  accepted,  having  in  mind  that  I  would 
describe  to  you  a  modern,  fairly  large-sized,  canning  plant 
which  was  recently  designed  tor  the  Russian  government.  The 
plant  was  designed  by  some  of  the  best  known  experts  in  the 
United  iStates,  and  in  a  practical  way.  Among  them  are  our 
distinguished  Chairman,  Mr.  Foell,  and  others  who  have  had 
life-long  experience  in  the  handling  of  meat  products  for  can- 
ning. 

My  end  of  it  was  merely  getting  all  practical  information 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  buildings  could  be  built  and 
the  equipment  purchased.  This  plant  had  a  daily  capacity  of 
about  6OU,UU0  cans,  the  Russians  working  two  shifts,  so  that 
capacity  should  really  be  divided  by  two,  inasmuch  as  over  here, 
of  course,  we  work  only  one  shift.  It  had  all  of  the  products 
that  are  generally  put  out  in  an  American  plant — all  the  straight 
meat  products,  as  well  as  pork  and  beans,  and  some  products 
which  were  combined  with  vegetables.  The  plant  was  built,  and 
I  just  had  word  from  over  there  the  other  day  that  after  they 
had  almost  completed  it  the  whole  thing  burned  down. 

The  reason  for  that  is  interesting,  and  it  shows  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  people  who  have  very  little  education  in  matters  of  a 
technical  nature.  The  plant  was  built  in  Siberia,  and  was 
dependent  entirely  upon  its  own  resources  for  cold  storage  and 
the  making  of  cans.  The  cold  storage  for  vegetables  was  on 
one  side,  and  for  meats  on  the  other.  The  meat  storage  was 
large,  and  insulated  with  peat.  Peat  is  highly  inflammable, 
as  you  know.  Spontaneous  combustion  set  up  and  the  whole 
thing  went  up  in  flames. 

The  planning  of  a  new  meat  canning  plant  involves  a  close 
study  of  all  manufacturing  operations  and  the  equipment  which 
will  best  serve  our  purpose.  We  must  determine  what  products 
are  to  be  made  and  how  much  of  each  kind  will  be  made  daily. 
Practically  every  canner  has  his  own  specialties,  for  which  he 
uses  individual  methods  and  equipment.  Good  planning  means 
that  the  building  space  and  machinery  be  arranged  for  low 
cost  production  of  manufactured  goods  by  efficient  handling  of 
raw  materials  and  finished  product. 

Canning  involves  two  manufacturing  operations:  the  can 
making  and  the  preparation  of  the  product  to  be  canned.  Even 
the  largest  canners  find  it  more  economical  to  purchase  the  cans, 
I  will,  therefore,  describe  only  the  requirements  of  the  canning: 
processes. 

A  modern  plant  will  need  five  floors  and  a  basement  with 
cold  storage  facilities  and  a  power  plant.  Loading  by  rail  and 
truck  must  be  provided  for.  The  three  top  floors  of  the  can¬ 
ning  building  should  not  be  more  than  eighty  feet  wide.  There 
should  be  good  natural  light  on  all  sides  and  proper  ventilation 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  distance  between  floors  should  be  twelve  feet  or  more 
so  that  the  machinery,  piping,  and  conveying  equipment  can 
be  properly  installed  and  maintained.  The  construction  should 
be  of  steel  and  concrete;  the  floors  must  be  well  drained  and 
paved  with  tile  or  floor  brick. 

The  canning  operation  will  start  at  the  top  floor  and  the 
product  will  travel  by  gravity  during  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  finally  be  deposited  on  the  first  floor  for  storage.’ 

In  a  layout  of  this  kind  the  basement  is  used  for  the  storage 
of  meats  and  vegetables  under  refrigeration,  and  for  supplies; 
the  first  floor  for  receiving  of  supplies  and  for  assembly  and 
shipping  of  finished  product;  the  second  floor  for  storage  of 
finished  product  in  packages;  the  third  floor  for  chilling  of 


processed  cans,  labeling  and  packing;  the  fourth  floor  for  can 
filling  and  processing;  and  the  fifth  floor  for  preparation  and 
cooking  of  meats  and  vegetables  and  for  storage  of  empty  cans. 

I  will  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  the  equipment  which 
generally  figures  in  the  standard  processes  of  meat  canning, 
and  will  start  on  the  top  floor  and  work  down. 

First,  we  have  the  equipment  for  cooking  and  curing,  and  for 
trimming  and  grading  the  meats  and  vegetables;  also  evapo¬ 
rators  and  equipment  for  making  beef  extract  and  bouillion. 

Meats  are  brought  to  the  top  floor  in  various  types  of  con¬ 
tainers.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  is  a  trolley  bucket  hung 
from  an  overhead  rail.  The  meat  is  dropped  into  steel  baskets 
and  these  are  lowered  into  steel  cooking  tanks. 

The  tanks  are  equipped  with  power  actuated  stirring  devices 
which  agitate  the  meats  during  cooking  and  curing  periods.  The 
baskets  are  removable  and  are  lifted  from  the  tanks  by  an  over¬ 
head  hoist  and  conveyed  to  and  dropped  on  the  trimming  and 
grading.  After  the  meat  is  trimmed  and  graded  it  parses 
througn  cutters  where  it  is  cut  into  strips  or  small  cubes  of 
proper  size.  Meats  from  cutters  are  discharged  on  to  tables, 
and  either  reinspected  and  trimmed  or  dropped  direct  to  the 
can  filling  stations  on  the  floor  below. 

Other  equipment  on  the  preparation  floor  includes  hashers, 
grinders,  mixers,  and  cutters;  tongue  washers,  kettles  for  calves 
foot  jelly,  for  soup  stock,  agar,  spice  mixing,  and  preparation 
of  sauces.  The  quick  cure  now  commonly  used  for  many  meat 
products  requires  mixing  and  storage  tanks  for  pickle  and  tanks 
for  strengthening  the  used  brine. 

The  preparation  of  vegetables  is  also  done  on  the  top  floor. 
It  will  require  peeling  machines,  trimming  tables,  inspection 
and  sorting  tables.  The  diced  vegetables  are  placed  in  netting 
bags  and  into  jacketed  kettles  for  part  cooking  or  blanching. 
Trucks  equipped  with  dump  gates  are  used  to  transport  the 
half-cooked  vegetables  to  the  hoppers  at  the  can  filling  tables 
on  the  floor  below.  Equipment  for  soaking  beans  is  also  placed 
in  the  preparation  room.  The  beans  are  conveyed  over  and 
dropped  into  soaking  tanks  constructed  of  cypress  wood  or  glass 
lined  steel. 

After  being  soaked  in  water  the  beans  are  spouted  into  a 
washer  and  then  into  a  revolving  drum  which  removes  the  water 
and  discharges  the  beans  on  to  an  inspection  table.  This  is  of 
conveyor  type  and  moves  toward  the  blancher,  where  the  beans 
are  partly  cooked  before  they  are  dropped  into  the  hopper  of 
the  can  filling  machine  on  the  floor  below. 

The  arrangements  of  the  equipment  for  preparing  all  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  the  can  should  take  advantage  of  gravity  flow  of  prod¬ 
uct.  The  prepared  ingredients  ready  for  the  cans  should  be 
delivered  into  hoppers  which  are  located  over  the  tables  and  fill¬ 
ing  machines  on  the  floor  below.  This  is  called  the  filling  floor. 

This  filling  floor  will  have  several  lines  or  units  of  equipment. 
The  number  of  lines  will  be  determined  by  the  most  convenient 
and  economical  method  of  operation  for  each  particular  product. 
Many  times  a  line  may  be  used  only  part  time  for  one  product 
and  part  time  for  another.  This  feature  of  operation  should  be 
given  close  study  before  the  equipment  is  purchased,  otherwise 
there  will  be  much  idle  equipment.  Where  possible,  machinery 
should  be  bought  with  removable  attachments  to  fit  cans  of 
varied  sizes. 

Many  meat  products  must  be  packed  by  hand,  while  others 
can  be  handled  by  machine  fillers  which  are  fully  automatic. 
The  sizes  of  the  cans  will  vary.  The  equipment  for  small  cans 
will  not  serve  for  large,  nor  will  the  round  can  machinery  serve 
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for  cans  of  other  shapes.  Also,  some  products  are  put  up  in 
glass  jars  and  others  in  cartons. 

The  packing  of  tongues,  brains,  oxtails,  ham,  chicken,  various 
kinds  of  meat  loaves  and  sausage,  requires  hand  packing  opera¬ 
tions.  This  is  done  on  moving  top  tables  with  stationary  sides 
where  the  operators  do  the  weighing  and  packing. 

The  packing  of  corned  beef  and  roast  beef  will  require  rotat¬ 
ing  filling  machines.  Meat  stews  in  small  cans  are  filled  by 
automatic  fillers  and  the  larger  type  cans  are  generally  filled  by 
hand  packing.  Potted  and  deviled  meats  are  always  filled  by 
machinery  which  is  continuous  and  fully  automatic.  Pork  and 
beans  are  also  packed  by  fully  automatic  fillers. 

Packing  of  dried  beef  in  glass  j'ars  will  require  slicing  ma¬ 
chines,  scales,  and  pans  to  carry  the  correct  amount  of  product 
to  be  placed  in  each  jar.  The  operators  work  on  each  side  of  a 
moving  belt  table.  The  packed  jars  are  conveyed  to  a  closing 
machine  which  puts  the  metal  caps  on  the  glassware. 

Chicken  canning  is  an  operation  requiring  a  special  line, 
beginning  with  the  frozen  bird,  allowing  it  to  thaw,  picking  the 
pin  feathers,  singeing  the  bird,  inspection,  removing  the  head 
and  feet,  evisceration  and  inspection,  washing  in  water  and 
brine,  placing  the  chicken  in  cans,  making  preliminary  opera¬ 
tion  of  closing  the  can,  filling  with  gelatin  from  a  spout  sus¬ 
pended  above  the  table,  and  then  inspecting  the  filled  cans  and 
passing  them  on  the  conveyor  to  and  through  the  exhaust  box. 
The  conveyor  from  the  exhaust  box  carries  the  can  past  the 
operator,  who  seals  the  can  vent  hole,  and  the  can  is  then  ready 
for  the  process  retort. 

All  cans  which  are  lacquered  should  be  washed  as  soon  as 
they  are  filled  so  that  the  cans  are  clean  and  free  from  grease 
when  entering  the  retort. 

Soups  require  cooking  kettles  which  are  placed  on  an  elevated 
platform  above  the  floor.  The  ingredients  gravitate  into  the 
kettles  from  above.  The  cooked  soup  is  then  dumped  into  ket¬ 
tles  on  wheels  which  are  trucked  to  the  filling  machines  where 
the  soup  is  kept  stirred,  and  is  ladled  into  the  machines  as 
required. 

Can  filling  machines  necessitate  fine  adjustment  so  that  the 
correct  amount  of  product  will  be  deposit^  in  each  can  in  the 
brief  space  of  time  that  a  can  is  under  the  feeder.  So,  for 
handling  more  than  one  product  on  a  line,  sometimes  a  separate 
filler  for  each  product  is  advisable.  Can  closing  machines  re¬ 
quire  considerable  adjustment  for  varying  can  sizes.  Two 
closers  are  often  advisable,  as  can  runways  are  easily  adjusted 
to  divert  the  cans  to  the  proper  machine. 

Exhaust  boxes  are  made  for  a  special  product.  Two  types  of 
boxes  can  be  put  in  the  line,  with  a  by-pass  arrangement  to 
divert  one  product  past  the  first  box,  if  intended  for  the  second, 
or  the  exhaust  box  may  be  made  with  interchangeable  parts  so 
that  cans  of  different  size  will  pass  through  the  machine  by  a 
variable  speed  arrangement. 

Practcally  all  cans  are  processed  in  steam  retorts.  Two  types 
are  in  common  use — the  horizontal  and  the  vertical.  Each  has 
its  advantages  and  can  be  made  in  sizes  to  hold  two  or  three 
crates  of  cans.  The  horizontal  retorts  answer  nicely  for  smaller 
installations.  They  may  be.  placed  in  a  depressed  section  of  the 
floor  so  that  trucks  can  be  wheeled  directly  into  the  retorts. 
Lift  trucks  are  generally  used  when  the  retorts  are  placed 
above  the  floor  level. 

The  vertical  type  is  placed  in  openings  in  the  floor  and  may 
be  set  in  a  line  or  in  a  circle  arrangement.  The  circle  permits 
one  revolving  crane  to  serve  as  hoist  for  all  retorts  in  the  circle. 
The  straight  line  arrangement  is  handled  by  an  air  or  electric 
hoist  on  monorails,  or  by  a  cable  hoist.  The  vertical  type  has 
a  better  steam  circulation  and  control  than  can  be  obtained 
with  the  horizontal  type. 

All  retorts  are  equipped  with  complete  and  fully  automatic 
steam  controls.  The  temperature  must  be  maintained  for  a 
specified  cooking  time,  and  a  warning  sign  is  given  if  the  opera¬ 
tor  does  not  attend  closely  to  his  duty. 

Products  which  are  packed  in  large  cans  must  be  cooled  under 
pressure  while  in  the  retort,  otherwise  the  pent  up  energy  of 
the  large  quantity  of  produce  under  steam  pressure  within  the 
can  would  burst  the  container. 

The  continuous  type  of  process  cooker  is  in  use  where  there 
is  a  large  output  of  product  which  requires  the  same  size  can 
and  period  of  time  for  processing.  The  cooking  is  continuous 
and  followed  up  at  once  by  the  chilling  cycle. 

The  cooling  of  the  cans  is  done  in  several  ways.  For  small 
quantities  a  spray  of  cold  water  or  an  immersion  in  a  tank 
will  serve  the  purpose;  for  large  quantities  of  cans  there  is  a 
continuous  cooling  device,  consisting  of  a  trollery  conveyor  that 


carries  the  retort  baskets  up  and  over  the  edge  of  the  tank, 
down  into  the  water,  and  out  over  the  delivery  end.  The  water 
is  thermostatically  controlled  to  a  temperature  which  will  chill 
the  cans  and  stop  further  cooking. 

From  the  chilling  stations  on  the  third  floor  the  cans  are 
placed  on  storage  tables  or,  in  case  of  very  small  cans,  to  stor¬ 
age  bins  which  are  designed  for  proper  ventilation.  A  conveyor 
may  be  installed  to  take  the  cans  from  the  cooling  tank  to 
diverters  which  will  send  the  cans  to  the  holding  tables,  where 
they  are  stacked  by  hand. 

The  storage  area  is  calculated  for  the  period  that  cans  need 
to  be  held  for  labeling  and  boxing.  Two  days  seem  ample,  as 
defective  pack  will  generally  be  evidenced  in  that  time.  The 
storage  room  temperature  should  be  constant  and  uniform 
throughout;  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  control  the  humidity 
condition  in  holding  rooms. 

Certain  cans  are  lacquered,  and  this  is  best  done  by  machine. 
The  drying  chamber  of  the  machine  is  arranged  with  mechanical 
ventilation  which  will  discharge  the  foul  gasses  through  ducts 
above  the  roof. 

Labeling  machines  and  the  carton  packing  machine,  or  box 
loader,  are  arranged  on  wheels  and  taken  between  the  storage 
tables,  so  that  cans  may  be  fed  direct  to  the  labeling  machine 
and  the  packing  equipment.  The  finished  cartons  are  trucked 
to  an  elevator  or  to  a  spiral  chute  for  delivery  to  the  storage 
floor  or  to  the  shipping  room. 

Storage  space  must  be  allotted  for  incubation  of  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  filled  cans  from  each  day’s  run.  The  test  cans  are 
held  in  a  separate  room,  where  temperature  of  98  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  is  maintained  for  ten  days.  Cans  are  then  examined  for 
faulty  pack.  The  present-day  operator  has  learned  that  with 
good  cans,  well  sealed,  and  by  carefully  watching  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  product  and  processing  temperatures,  very  little 
trouble  is  encountered  and  long-term  holding  of  filled  cans  is 
not  required. 

The  space  on  the  first  floor  must  be  conveniently  arranged 
for  shipping  and  receiving.  There  should  be  railroad  facilities 
alongside  the  building  and  a  truck  loading  court  where  delivery 
trucks  can  get  in  and  out  easily.  Of  first  importance  is  the 
unloading  of  cans.  Conveyors  must  be  installed  to  take  the 
cans  from  the  car  to  storage,  or  to  the  filling  machines  in  the 
canning  room.  This  equipment  should  not  interfere  with  the 
shipping  of  the  finished  product.  In  large  plants  it  is  best  to 
have  two  railroad  sidingfs,  one  for  shipping  and  the  other  for 
supplies.  The  location  of  elevators  and  conveyors  should  be 
carefully  studied  so  there  will  be  no  confusion  of  travel  between 
raw  materials  going  up  and  finished  product  coming  down. 

It  is  good  planning  to  leave  ample  space  in  front  of  the 
elevator  doors.  This  will  avoid  congestion  and  facilitate  ser¬ 
vice.  Another  item  often  overlooked  is  good  natural  light  at 
the  elevators.  Men  work  better  when  they  can  see  what  they 
are  doing. 

A  canning  plant  must  have  ample  storage  space  for  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Much  of  this  can  be  stored  in  the  basement  if 
cold  storage  and  well-ventilated  dry  space  is  provided.  The 
amount  of  cold  storage  space  for  meats  and  vegetables  will 
depend  on  the  source  of  supply.  Most  plants  depend  on  the 
meat  packer  and  public  cold  storage  to  carry  their  raw  products, 
and  provide  only  enough  cold  storage  space  for  immediate 
requirements.  Coolers  should  be  properly  insulated  and  refrig¬ 
erated.  Vegetable  coolers  should  have  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  control  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  room. 

To  facilitate  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  glazed  tile  should 
be  used  for  wall  finish  on  the  two  top  floors  of  the  building. 
The  cost  of  tile  is  more  than  the  cost  of  plaster  and  paint,  but 
it  is  a  good  long-term  investment  in  sanitation,  durability,  and 
appearance.  Cleanliness  in  canning  rooms  is  essential  to  inhabit 
bacteria. 
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The  concrete  floors  should  be  paved  with  tile  or  brick  where 
the  surface  is  subjected  to  water  and  grease,  and  to  heavy 
trucking.  Such  conditions  will  soon  destroy  any  other  surface 
materials.  All  floors  should  be  sloped  to  drain-outlets  which 
should  be  frequently  placed  to  facilitate  washing  and  scrubbing 
of  all  manufacturing  rooms. 

The  use  of  hot  dipped  galvanized  steel  framework  for  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  use  of  stainless  metals  or  alloys  for  table  tops 
and  the  inside  of  containers,  is  advisable  and  profitable. 

Direct  connected  motor  driven  machinery  is  advantageous  in 
most  instances,  eliminating  the  objectionable  line  shafts  with 
overhead  belts  and  chains,  and  oil  drop  from  bearings.  Motor 
control  apparatus  is  made  with  push  bottoms  that  may  be 
placed  at  many  points  for  added  convenience  and  safety. 

A  modern  plant  will  have  ample  facilities  for  employees’  com¬ 
fort  and  safety.  There  will  be  toilets,  locker  rooms  and  lunch 
rooms,  conveniently  located,  as  well  as  stairways  and  fire  escapes 
leading  to  streets  or  open  ground  area. 

A  complete  laboratory  for  testing  and  research  work  should 
be  planned  and  office  space  provided  for  the  inspectors  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Efficient  ventilation  in  all 
work  rooms  is  essential  and  can  best  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  mechanical  equipment. 

I  have  tried  to  cover  the  principles  involved  in  planning  a 
canning  factory,  and  realize  that  my  task  is  simple  compared 
to  yours,  as  you  are  called  upon  to  operate  and  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  pay. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Avoid 

That  Sub -standard 
Label 

Be  sure  that  you  are  above 
the  line  by  using  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Score  Card  System  of 
grading  your  packs  as 
published  in  full,  in 

The  1933  Almanac 

Use 

Your  Almanac 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ManufaeturerM 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  ana  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— If  you  have  not  quite  Cutter  capacity  en¬ 
ough  and  do  not  wish  to  buy  a  new  machine,  a  re¬ 
built  TOWNSEND  String  Bean  Cutter  is  the  best 
solution  of  your  problem,  but  write  us  before  our 
stock  is  sold  out. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 1-60  ft.  Straight  Line  Peeling  Table.  2 
Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Fillers.  1  Ayars  Perfection 
Pea  and  Bean  Filler.  2-1 J”  Bronze  Westco  Pumps. 

1  Kern  Finisher.  1  Ideal  Stitcher.  1  Double  Acting 
Dean  solid  bronze  8  x  12  Pump.  1  McGown  double 
acting  brass  cylinder  4x6  Steam  Pump.  All  in  per¬ 
fect  condition. 

F,  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 
Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— New  Machinery:  No.  10  Fillers  for  Fruits 
and  Vegetables;  No.  10  Can  Conveyors  with  or 
without  Syruping  attachments  and  Inspection  Tables 
for  peeled  tomatoes.  A  liberal  discount  to  purchas¬ 
ers  during  the  month  of  May. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Box  106,  Clean,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Two  Ayars  Universal  Fillers,  Monel  fitted 
throughout,  very  slightly  used,  practically  new. 

Dr.  P.  Phillips  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE— Scott  Viner  Cylinder  for  Limas.  Rubbers 
attached.  Brand  new;  cheap. 

Address  Box  A-1920  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

8  Used  Peerless  Corn  Huskers,  Model  1923. 

4  Used  Corn  Cutters,  Sprague-Sells  Model  5. 

1  Used  Corn  Silker,  Sprague-Sells  Model  7. 

1  Used  Twin  Corn  Mixer,  Sprague-Sells. 

1  Used  5  spout  Corn  Filler,  Ayars  Machine  Co. 

1  Used  No.  1  Can  Corn  Filler,  used  one  season, 
Hansen  Canning  Mchy.  Co. 

1  Used  Corn  Washer  5  ft.  9  in.  cylinder. 

Address  Box  A- 1922  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Four  used  Super  Huskers;  Two  Variable 
Speed  Drives. 

Address  Box  A-1921  care  of  The  Canning  Trade.  • 

WANTED -About  7,000  second  hand  tomato  peeling 
checks,  prefer  aluminum  or  fibre. 

Harrison  &  Jarboc,  Sherwood,  Md. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED — In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  25  years 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Experienced  preserve  cook  for  Eastern  plant,  who  is 
fully  familiar  with  the  making  of  preserves  and  jellies.  Desire 
man  preferably  with  experience  using  vacuum  pan  which  con¬ 
template  installing.  Reply  giving  details  of  past  experience 
and  present  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1915  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED—  Cannery  Supertintendent  throughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  to  tomatoes,  with  investment  up  to  $3,000  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  operato  tomato  cannery  in  good  operating  condition  in 
Central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up  additional  $3,000  and 
plant,  which  is  ready  to  operate.  The  position  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary  plus  40%  interest  in  profits  of  plant  for  invest¬ 
ment. 

Address  Box  B-1919  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  Superintendent  of  canning  factory  for  season  of  1933 
Must  be  experienced  in  handling  peas,  beans,  corn,  tomatoes, 
beets.  Want  amount  of  experience  had  and  lowest  salary  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  Benj.  Franklin,  State  Business  Manager,  Topeka,  Kans. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

rhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NOTHING  TO  WEAR  BUT  FOOD 

A  town  guy  said  to  a  farmer : 

“You  ought  to  be  getting  along  all  right.  You  have 
your  own  milk,  butter,  eggs,  meat  and  vegetables.  You 
have  enough  to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep.  That’s  a  lot 
in  a  depression  like  this.” 

“Uh-huh,”  assented  the  farmer.  “But  you  come 
around  about  eight  or  nine  months  from  now  and  you 
will  see  the  fattest,  sleekest,  nakedest  farmer  you  ever 
beheld.” 


SPOILED  CHILD  OF  FAME 

A  struggling  author  had  called  on  a  publisher  to 
inquire  about  a  manuscript  he  had  submitted. 

“This  is  quite  well  written,”  admitted  the  publisher, 
“but  my  firm  only  publishes  work  by  writers  with 
well-known  names.” 

“Splendid!”  shouted  the  caller  in  great  excitement. 
“My  name’s  Smith!” 

AMONG  HIS  SOUVENIRS 

Friend — ^You  will  soon  forget  her  and  be  happy 
again. 

Jilted  Suitor — Oh,  no,  I  shan’t!  I’ve  bought  too 
much  for  her  on  the  installment  system ! 

ROLLING  THE  OLD  HOOP 

“Is  old  Angus  a  typical  Scotsman?” 

“Is  he?  He’s  saved  all  his  toys  for  his  second  child¬ 
hood!” 


LONG-FELT  WANT 

“Hello,  is  this  the  Better  Business  Bureau?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  how’d  you  like  to  come  down  and  make  ours, 
a  little  better  ?” 

GIVE  ’EM  A  BLANKET 

A  man  was  complaining  of  the  lack  of  warmth  in 
the  boarding  house  in  which  he  was  staying. 

“In  the  daytime  it  is  bad  enough,”  he  said,  “but  at 
night  I  frequently  wake  up  and  hear  my  teeth  chatter-' 
ing  on  the  dressing  table.” 

TWEET!  TWEET! 

Mrs.  Greene  (at  her  first  football  game) — Oh,  isn’t 
it  awful?  Why,  they  will  kill  that  poor  boy  under¬ 
neath. 

Daughter — Don’t  be  silly,  mother !  He  doesn’t  mind 
it ;  he’s  unconscious  by  this  time. 


Safe  ■  T  ■ 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  macliines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  w’e 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agente 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Juve 19, 1933 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Every  Canner's  Job  Is  to  Work  With  His  Local  Canners’ 
Association — Government  Is  Not  Imposing  Licenses:  the 
Industry  Will  Ask  For  It — Market  in  Strengthening 
Condition — Outlook  Brightens  Every  Day. 

yOUR  JOB — The  feature  of  this  week’s  canned 
foods  market  has  been  the  meeting  of  the  indus¬ 
try  at  Washington  to  arrange  its  course  of 
compliance  with  the  new  order  of  things.  Instead  of 
writing  an  editorial  we  have  given  as  detailed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  took  place,  and  of  what  is  expected  of 
the  industry  as  we  know  how.  From  it  you  will  see 
that  you  have  a  job  to  do.  No  matter  what  branch  of 
the  industry  you  may  be  in,  nor  the  style  of  your 
connection  with  the  industry,  you  are  interested. 
Every  canner  in  the  business  must  cooperate  with  his 
fellow  canners  at  least  to  the  extent  of  approving  the 
finally  accepted  code  of  working  principles  which  will 
be  adopted  for  his  industry.  They  are  forming  these 
now.  The  local  associations  will  be  getting  busy  on 
this  job  by  the  time  you  read  this;  they  will  submit 
their  draft  of  what  seems  to  them  to  be  fair  trading 
conditions,  to  their  members  for  discussion,  alteration 
if  necessary,  and  finally  for  adoption.  If  you  are  not 
a  member  of  any  association,  if  you  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  play  ball  with  your  fellow  canners  in  the 
business,  you  will  have  to  do  so  now.  You  are  in  the 
business ;  the  business  makes  its  own  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  (the  Government  will  make  no  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  for  you;  it  will  merely  enforce  the  rules  you 
make  and  present  to  them  for  approval  and  adoption). 
Once  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  industry,  and 
then  by  the  administration  at  Washington,  they  be¬ 
come  your  rules  and  you  must  obey  them. 

What  every  canner  should  do  is  to  get  into  touch 
with  his  local  canners’  association;  find  when  their 
meeting  will  be  held;  be  there  and  take  part.  Learn 
what  is  proposed,  understand  the  intent,  and  then  you 
will  find  it  easy  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

The  Government  is  not  proposing  licenses;  the  in¬ 
dustry  intends  to  ask  that  every  canner  be  licensed. 
That  done  the  Government  will  enforce  those  licenses. 
And  no  honest  man  can  object  to  being  put  under  a 
license.  Think  about  that  a  moment  and  you  will 
agree.  It  is  the  dishonest,  the  tricky,  the  very  ones 
who  have  made  the  trouble  who  will  object,  and  they 
are  the  very  ones  the  license  will  get  rid  of.  Under¬ 


stand  :  you  make  the  rules  and  regulations ;  the  license 
is  issued  to  you;  violate  the  rules,  and  you  lose  your 
license.  You  have  done  the  whole  thing — not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  So  it  is  your  job  to  work  with  your  fellow 
canners,  now  while  the  rules  and  regulations  (the 
codes)  are  being  drawn  up.  If  you  are  not  an  associa¬ 
tion  member,  join  now  or  work  with  them  at  least. 

THE  MARKET — While  you  are  busy  on  this  you 
can  rest  easy  that  the  canned  foods  market  is  in  good 
stead.  It  seems  to  be  growing  stronger  every  day. 
Many  lines  of  spot  goods  are  getting  down  to  the  van¬ 
ishing  point.  Take  corn,  for  instance:  the  price  is 
steadily  advancing,  and  the  cause  is  the  vanishing 
supply.  Fruits,  vegetables  and  all  else  are  following 
suit. 

The  pea  pack,  over  in  this  neck  of  the  woods,  is 
pretty  well  finished  up.  The  terriffic  heat  of  last  week 
and  some  days  before  burned  up  the  Indiana  pea  fields, 
and  hurt  the  Illinois  crop,  and  some  of  Ohio.  New 
peas  from  those  sections  are  out  of  the  picture  be¬ 
cause  the  canners  had  sold  so  heavily  of  futures  that 
they  cannot  look  at  any  further  possible  orders.  Most 
of  Wisconsin  is  coming  through  very  well,  and  same 
is  true  in  New  York  State,  but  neither  of  these  States 
will  have  any  new  peas  to  offer  for  some  weeks,  if 
they  have  any  then,  as  again  futures  were  pretty 
heavily  accepted.  Utah  keeps  pace  with  these  latter 
two  States.  The  pea  situation  is  very  strong  and 
seems  to  promise  little  or  no  chance  for  any  consider¬ 
able  turn  against  the  canners. 

The  past  few  days  have  presented  a  complete  change 
in  weather.  Monday  the  12th  the  thermometer  tried 
to  get  out  the  top  of  the  bulb,  ruling  around  100; 
Tuesday  morning  it  was  dowm  to  50;  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  down  to  45  and  the  sudden  change  made  it 
feel  as  if  we  were  back  in  winter.  This  has  probably 
helped  the  transplanting  of  tomato  plants,  and  at 
least  it  gave  a  respite  to  growing  crops  which  were 
burning  up.  It  has  been  warming  up  since. 

You  have  crop  reports  this  week  that  give  you  a 
very  definite  picture  of  the  conditions  in  all  crops,  and 
why  repeat  here.  One  of  the  visitors,  or  rather  dele¬ 
gates,  to  the  Washington  conference,  speaking  about 
these  crop  reports  said  that  usually  he  believed  that 
the  reports  were  made  by  men  whose  conditions  were 
bad;  that  they  would  not  report  when  conditions 
'  seemed  good.  But,  he  added,  this  year  they  are  differ¬ 
ent:  the  reports  so  far  seem  exactly  as  conditions 
exist,  and  he  had  checked  them  in  his  own  case  and 
elsewhere.  And  that  is  true :  you  may  rely  upon  these 
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reports  and  that  they  are  given  exactly  as  we  get 
them. 

There  are  some  few  price  changes  in  the  market, 
this  week,  but  not  many.  If  you  insist  upon  going 
into  the  market,  you  may  take  these  prices  as  a 
guide.  All  hands  agree  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
lower  prices  in  spot  goods  and  few  if  any  canners  will 
venture  selling  any  more  futures.  Look  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  future  peas!  And  to  future  corn,  and  to 
future  tomatoes — all  of  them  higher  today,  and  prices 
will  be  even  higher  still  by  the  time  delivery  day 
arrives. 

The  outlook  is  brightening  every  day  for  the 
canners. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trade  Looking  for  Higher  Prices — Futures  Remain  Quiet — 
Pea  Crops  Damaged — Higher  Salmon  Prices  Objected  to — 
New  Prices  Heard  on  Fruits — Business 
Improving. 

New  York,  June  15,  1933. 

Market — Trading  in  the  spot  market  moved 
along  in  routine  fashion  during  the  past  week 
with  buyers  taking  out  items  for  immediate 
shipments  at  full  prices.  The  trade  looks  for  higher 
prices  in  the  majority  of  packs  in  the  little  spot  trad¬ 
ing  period  left  as  stocks  diminish  and  distributors 
have  to  bid  for  their  needs. 

Futures  trading  continues  to  be  seriously  hampered 
by  the  uncertainty  over  the  full  effect  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  recovery  program  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Canners  are  holding  off  because  of  the  possibility  of 
increased  packing  costs  resulting  from  the  recovery 
program  and  distributors  prefer  to  wait  until  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  clearer  before  making  any  further  commit¬ 
ments. 

CONFERENCES — The  trade  is  paying  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  various  conferences  now  being  held  be¬ 
tween  trade  organizations  and  Federal  officials  on  the 
provisions  in  the  recovery  program  affecting  the  can¬ 
ning  and  distributing  industry. 

While  the  trade  organizations  have  voted  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Government,  there  are  several  points  to 
be  settled  before  any  definite  indication  of  what 
effects  the  recovery  program  as  a  whole  will  have  on 
the  industry. 

PEAS — Reports  from  the  South  of  heavy  damage 
done  to  peas  interested  Hudson  Street  inasmuch  as 
New  York  factors  bought  futures  on  a  heavier  scale 
than  usual,  due  to  the  low  prices  quoted  by  Tri-state 
packers.  Yields  will  be  cut  down  sharply,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  while  reports  from  up-state  New  York  also 
state  that  unfavorable  weather  has  damaged  the  crop 
materially. 


Shipments  of  the  new  pack  into  this  market  have 
started  and  will  gain  in  volume  as  packing  operations 
pick-up.  The  market  has  firmed  on  the  unfavorable 
crop  news  although  packers  are  loath  to  quote  prices 
at  the  present  time  due  to  uncertainty  over  the  future 
and  the  short  crop. 

SALMON — Some  trade  circles  hold  that  the  $1.90 
opening  level  for  Chinook  halves  is  too  high  and  are 
more  inclined  to  move  stock  around  the  $1.75  level 
posted  by  several  factors.  The  price  ranges  from  $1.75 
to  $1.90,  coast. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  strike  has  held  up 
packing  operations  and  a  curtailed  pack  seems  in 
prospect,  according  to  present  indications,  distributors 
feel  that  the  price  differential  between  Chinooks  and 
other  grades  of  salmon  is  too  great. 

In  the  spot  market,  red  Alaska  is  to  be  moved  up 
to  $1.60,  coast,  effective  June  19.  Concentration  of 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  two  major  factors  make  it 
likely  that  further  advances  might  well  develop,  trade 
circles  hold.  Pink  and  chum  salmon  stocks  held  by 
first  hands  are  virtually  depleted. 

FRUITS  —  Some  opening  prices  on  new  pack 
peaches  have  been  heard  from  the  coast  but  little, 
if  any,  business  has  been  done  and  neither  packers 
or  distributors  are  pushing  things  until  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  packing  and  distributing  costs  is  available. 

Stocks  of  fruits  on  hand  June  1,  according  to  a 
report  released  by  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
are  sharply  below  stocks  held  on  the  like  1932  date. 
The  trade  is  cheered  by  this  news  as  it  indicates  that 
for  the  first  time  in  some  years,  the  new  pack  will 
come  into  a  “clean”  market  and  not  suffer  under  the 
handicap  of  excessive  carryovers. 

Cling  peaches  held  by  first  hands  have  dwindled  to 
827,734  cases,  against  4,450,403  cases  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  and  it  appears  as  though  the  new  pack 
will  come  into  a  bare  market. 

BUSINESS  REPORTS  —  Trade  and  industry 
throughout  the  nation  continues  to  show  improvement 
with  reports  of  wage  increases,  increased  employment 
and  more  activity  in  the  basic  trades  predominating 
in  the  day’s  business  news. 

Workers  are  going  back  to  factories  and  earning 
money,  those  already  employed  have  been  advanced 
in  pay  in  many  instances  and  now  the  steel  trade  is 
anticipating  wage  increases  throughout  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry,  according  to  a  trade  organ,  which,  if  made, 
will  prove  a  powerful  stimulant  to  business. 

All  of  these  developments  mean  that  more  money 
is  being  pushed  in  the  channels  of  trade,  not  through 
credit  manipulation  or  any  other  technical  banking 
methods  but  by  age-old  economic  forces.  Labor  is 
again  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  purchase  and 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  desired  article.  And 
the  food  trade,  more  so  than  any  other,  will  benefit 
the  fastest  from  this.  As  a  note  of  caution,  however, 
it  must  be  considered  that  while  many  have  found  re¬ 
employment,  the  unemployment  total  is  still  huge. 

BEANS — Tri-state  packers  are  offering  new  pack 
Southern  string  beans  at  60c,  factory,  with  operations 
expected  to  get  under  way  within  the  next  ten  days 
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or  two  weeks.  The  spot  market  is  pretty  well  cleaned 
out  of  stocks. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  corporation  and  most  other 
major  packers  posted  new  prices  on  asparagus  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  with  the  general  price  list  in  line.  Prices 
are  as  follows:  No.  1  square  tips,  colossal,  white  and 
green,  $2  and  $1.90,  respectively;  mammoth,  $2.10 
and  $1.95,  and  medium  at  $2  and  $1.90.  Salad  points 
are  held  at  $1.25  for  picnic,  $1.50  for  1st,  tall,  and 
$8  for  No.  10s.  Picnic  tips  are  held  at  $1.05  for  co¬ 
lossal  and  medium  and  $1,071/2  for  mammoth  and 
large.  The  corporation  announced  that  as  the  sea¬ 
son’s  packing  of  2i/^s  has  been  unfavorable,  it  is  not 
quoting  this  size  at  this  time. 

It  is  learned  from  trade  circles  that  some  packers 
are  already  sold  out  in  some  items  and  short  in 
others  and  that  the  pack,  due  to  weather  damage,  will 
be  short. 

MILK — Offerings  of  evaporated  milk  have  been 
made  at  $2.55  by  one  independent  dealer  in  the  local 
market,  although  the  general  price  structure  continues 
irregular. 

CORN — Unfavorable  forecasts  on  the  Illinois  new 
corn  pack  have  been  heard  in  Hudson  Street  with 
packers’  reports  from  that  State  holding  that  the 
heavy  rain,  which  held  up  planting,  coupled  with  fol¬ 
lowing  hot  wave  which  hardened  the  ground  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  seed  bed, 
will  mean  a  curtailed  pack. 

If  the  new  pack  is  held  down  by  Mother  Nature  in 
addition  to  the  curtailment  forced  by  the  inability  of 
many  canners  to  operate  this  season,  a  pack  that 
will  permit  some  stability  in  the  price  list  seems  indi¬ 
cated,  trade  circles  commented  on  hearing  of  the  crop 
damage.  I 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Heat  Hurts  Peas — No  Weak  Spots  in  this  Market — Indiana 
Peas  Killed — Illinois  Hurt  Also — Pea  Prices  Mount — Corn 

Crows  Firmer  Daily — Renewed  Demand  for  Grapefruit — 
Tomatoes  Hold  Firm — Cherry  Prices  Advancing. 

Chicago,  June  15,  1933. 

BATHER  CONDITIONS— The  like  of  it  was 
never  known  in  this  section  of  the  country  for 
the  first  part  of  June.  On  Wednesday  the  7th, 
the  official  thermometer  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Depart¬ 
ment  registered  slightly  over  100.  It  was  the  hottest 
June  day  in  the  63  years  on  record  in  the  department. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  U.  S.  Weather  De¬ 
partment’s  office  is  on  top  of  one  of  Chicago’s  sky¬ 
scrapers.  The  thermometer  on  the  street  that  day  was 
around  110.  For  four  or  five  days  following  the  7th, 
the  same  kind  of  blistering  hot  weather  prevailed. 
Great  damage  was  done  to  the  Indiana  pea  crop. 
Other  growing  vegetables  have  been  hurt.  Some  idea 
cf  the  situation  can  be  obtained  if  we  quote  the  fol- 
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lowing  which  appeared  in  the  newspaper  on  the  10th 
as  a  dispatch  from  Marion,  Ill.: 

“Recent  moonlight  nights  have  proven  a  boon 
to  farmers  who  are  plowing  at  night  because  the 
extreme  heat  has  been  killing  stock.  Several 
farmers  report  deaths  of  horses  and  mules  from 
the  heat.  The  farmers  report  that  the  ground, 
which  was  water-logged  by  twenty-three  days  of 
rain  in  May,  is  now  so  hard  it  cannot  be  broken 
with  an  ordinary  plow.” 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  If  there  are  any  weak 
spots  in  the  canned  food  line,  will  you  have  some  of 
your  readers  point  ’em  out?  It  would  be  appreciated 
by  your  Chicago  correspondent  if  they  would.  No 
kiddin — firmness  rules.  The  optomist  is  in  the  saddle. 
Everyone,  of  course,  wants  to  be  conservative  but  the 
general  thought  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  ahead 
before  any  decided  brakes  need  be  applied.  As  this 
dispatch  is  being  written,  no  word  has  been  received 
from  Washington.  Of  course,  the  entire  industry  is 
awaiting  some  advices  from  that  very  important 
meeting  in  our  capitol  that  was  called  for  the  13th. 

PEAS— Indiana  is  out  of  the  running  as  far  as 
1933  pack  is  concerned.  It  is  a  material  question  if 
canners  in  the  Hoosier  State  will  even  open  up.  That 
the  crop  is  nigh  unto  a  complete  failure,  cannot  be 
questioned.  Canners,  too,  sold  heavily  of  futures  as 
the  standard  popular  siftings  that  Indiana  produces, 
were  in  broad  demand.  Illinois  has  been  hurt  badly 
too.  Wisconsin  seems  to  be  0.  K.  in  the  major  dis¬ 
tricts,  particularly  those  along  the  Lake  Shore  and  in 
the  northern  parts.  The  only  section  that  has  suffered 
has  been  the  central  southern  districts.  The  market 
has  been  very  active;  belated  buyers  rushed  to  cover 
and  found  unwilling  sellers.  The  result  was  inevit¬ 
able,  i.  e. : 

1st — Higher  prices  on  the  standard  larger  sift¬ 
ings,  advances  full  5c  per  dozen. 

2nd — A  far-reaching  and  broad  demand  for 
fancy  peas  with  business  booked  at  from  5c  to  10c 
per  dozen  over  the  opening. 

3rd — A  rush  to  get  in  on  No.  10  tin  peas  before 
canners  of  that  size  withdrew  or  advanced. 

CORN — The  spot  market  continues  in  its  steady 
and  daily  development  of  firmness.  It  is  now  difficult 
to  secure  even  good  standard  spot  corn  at  60c,  f.  o.  b. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Illinois  cannery  points.  Various 
lots  of  No.  10  tin  spot  corn  have,  apparently,  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  general  demand.  An  awakening  interest 
is  being  noted  in  future  corn,  brought  about  largely 
by  the  poor  crop  conditions  to  date,  the  delayed  plant¬ 
ings  and  the  recent  torrid  weather.  Future  No.  2  tin 
good  standard  corn  is  finding  buyers  at  60c,  f.  o.  b. 
Indiana  cannery.  It  was  stated  by  a  prominent  factor 
yesterday  that  the  Illinois  canners  had  advanced 
their  prices  on  No.  2  tin  fancy  Country  Gentleman  for 
future  to  85c  but  have  not  been  able  to  corroborate 
that.  The  entire  corn  “picture”  both  spot  and  future 
continues  to  be  one  of  strength  with  confidence  daily 
growing. 
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GRAPEFRUIT — ^Have  not  reported. on  this  item  in 
the  last  three  or  four  messages  because  there  was  little 
or  nothing  “doing”  in  the  Chicago  market.  Recently 
a  belated  demand  has  been  noted  and  quite  a  few 
cars  have  been  sold  here.  The  market  has  recorded 
an  advance  and  it  is  stated  that  the  best  out  of  Florida 
now  is  No.  2  fancy  grapefruit  at  95c,  No.  5  fancy 
grapefruit  at  $3,  8-oz.  fancy  grapefruit  at  50c,  f.  o.  b. 
Florida  common  point. 

TOMATOES — Not  much  doing  in  this  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Prices,  however,  remain  firm. 
No.  2y2  tins  and  No.  10  tins  are  quite  scarce.  We 
would  call  the  prevailing  spot  market  in  Chicago 
today:  No.  2  tin  standards  at  80c,  No.  2^  tin  extra 
standards  at  $1.35,  No.  10  tin  standards  at  $3.50. 
Future  buying  remains  quiet.  Canners  generally  have 
taken  the  position  that  they  do  not  wish  to  add  to 
their  future  commitments  until  something  more  defi¬ 
nite  is  known  in  regard  to  U.  S.  control.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  on  this  market  last  week  that  Indiana’s  acre¬ 
age  was  about  one-half  set  and  that  65  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  production  from  the  total  acreage  had 
already  been  sold  for  future. 

CHERRIES — The  cherry  growers  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  are  going  to  demand  5c  per  pound  for  their 
fruit.  Very  few  factors  in  our  local  market  think  they 
will  be  able  to  “get  away  with  it.”  Still  that  is  the 
report  from  cherry  belts  and  meetings  of  the  farmers 
have  been  held  in  the  various  prominent  cherry  cen¬ 
ters.  Meanwhile,  the  market  on  No.  10  spot  select 
R.  S.  P.  cherries  continues  its  upward  climb  until 
today  $4.50,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  cannery  is  the  lowest 
we  know  of.  Future  prices  have  not  been  named  but 
are  expected  within  a  week  or  two. 

SPINACH — California  fancy  spinach  is  already 
very  scarce.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  price  as 
it  is  to  locate  the  merchandise.  Eastern  spinach  has 
also  developed  a  little  strength  and  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  some  5c. 

ASPARAGUS — Talk  about  a  “turn  about  face” 
market,  you  have  it  in  California  asparagus.  The  1933 
pack  in  the  Golden  State  is  just  atout  concluded  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  buy  today  No.  1  square 
tin  mammoth  tips,  No.  1  tin  large  tips,  as  well  as 
other  items  and  grades. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Only  fill-in  and  piece¬ 
meal  business  going  on.  Everyone  “standing  by” 
awaiting  for  opening  prices.  Rumor  has  it  that  some 
prices  from  the  coast  have  been  named  as  low  as 
No.  21/^  choice  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.12V^,  No. 
21/2  standard  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.05,  but  the 
better  canners  are  quite  naturally  awaiting  the  result 
in  Washington  before  making  any  firm  quotations. 
Should  Government  control  prevail  on  California 
peaches  this  year  (with  every  likelihood  that  it  will) 
the  trade  will  watch  developments  in  a  most  interested 
manner. 

PERSONALS — Many  of  the  golf  fans  journeyed 
up  the  North  Shore  last  week  to  take  fn  the  National 
Tournament. 

Mr.  Loyacana  (everyone  calls  him  Iggy)  the  popu¬ 
lar  canned  foods  buyer  for  Samuel  Kunin  &  Sons,  is 
enjoying  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 


The  Century  of  Progress  is  bringing  increased  busi¬ 
ness  for  everyone  in  the  food  business  in  Chicago. 
The  crowds  are  certainly  coming  to  this  great  city 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

jit 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Shrimp  Scarce,  Packing  Curtailed — New  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries  Appointed — ^String  Bean  Crop  Permanently  Dam¬ 
aged  From  Continued  Drought  and  Hot  Weather. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  15,  1933. 

SHRIMP — ^The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  the  past 
week  has  moved  in  mighty  low  gear,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  shrimp  in  the  Gulf. 

Fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  small  boats  is 
a  hazardous  undertaking  any  way  you  figure  it,  there¬ 
fore  when  shrimp  are  as  scarce  as  they  were  this 
past  week,  it  makes  it  awfully  discouraging  to  the 
fishermen,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  fishermen  as 
a  rule  are  game  and  adventurous  kind  of  fellows,  there 
would  not  be  any  shrimp  produced  for  the  canneries 
during  the  closed  season. 

The  regulations  imposed  by  the  Conservation  laws 
are  that  no  shrimp  for  canning  can  be  caught  or 
fished  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  States  in 
which  these  conservation  laws  have  been  passed ; 
hence  the  boats  not  only  have  to  fish  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States,  which  is  three  miles  off-shore  or  three 
miles  distance  from  land,  which  makes  it  even  more 
hazardous  than  if  the  boats  were  allowed  to  fish 
closer  to  the  beach. 

Minor  disturbances  in  the  Gulf  occur  quite  fre¬ 
quently  and  while  they  do  not  mean  very  much  to 
larger  and  seaworthy  crafts  who  are  able  to  weather 
it  out,  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  small  boats  of 
shallow  draft  that  are  not  built  for  outside  weather. 

Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  Conserva¬ 
tion  laws. 

The  closed  season  in  Alabama  is  from  June  1st  to 
July  Slst  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  it  is  fifteen 
days  longer  and  it  extends  to  August  15. 

It  is  most  likely  that  when  more  is  known  of  the 
)iabits  ©f  shrimp  that  the  closed  season  will  be 
changed  to  include  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
because  from  observation,  pretty  heavy  spawning  of 
shrimp  takes  place  during  these  two  months  of  spring 
and  the  hatching  out  apparently  takes  place  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  the  first  part  of  June,  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  big  run  of  small 
shrimp  is  in  the  rivers  and  bays  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  during  the  month  of  July,  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  shrimp  in  our  waters  need  protection 
also  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  which  is  when 
^the  shrimp  is  doing  their  heavy  spawning  or  breed- 
""ing,  therefore  this  stage  of  the  life  of  the  shrimp  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  equally  important  to  the  one  after  the 
spawn  hatches,  hence  should  be  included  as  a  conserva¬ 
tion  measure. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  may  we  not  ask  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  help  us  work  out  a  conserva¬ 
tion  law  that  will  really  conserve  our  shrimp? 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  to  $1  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

NEW  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF  FISHERIES 
APPOINTED  —  We  learn  with  great  pleasure  and 
genuine  satisfaction  that  President  Roosevelt  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Charles  E.  Jackson  of  South  Carolina,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries.  A  self-made  man  from 
Southland. 

The  new  Deputy  Commissioner,  like  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  recently  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  are 
men  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  sea  food 
industry,  but  as  we  are  more  concerned  on  what  these 
appointees  will  do  in  the  future,  rather  than  what  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  it  is  all  right  and  I  believe  that 
we  can  depend  on  them  putting  forth  their  best  efforts 
to  the  further  development  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  South  where  the 
fisheries  have  not  received  their  full  share  of  attention 
from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Probably  the  most  important  fisheries  of  the  South 
are  the  oysters,  shrimp  and  the  red  snapper  fish,  with 
the  mullet  and  the  croaker  following  closely.  There 
are  other  sea  foods  that  will  require  their  share  of 
attention,  but  the  ones  just  named  may  be  regarded 
as  more  staple  and  more  generally  consumed  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  hence  termed  the  most  impor¬ 
tant. 

We  have  wonderful  fisheries  resources  in  the  South¬ 
land  and  with  liberal  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  they  might  be  developed  to  rank  among  the 
most  important  in  the  country. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — ^No  rain  yet  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  prolonged  drought,  the  bean  crop 
in  this  section  is  at  a  standstill  and  less,  with  no 
hopes  of  the  plants  reviving  unless  a  general  rain 
comes  soon.  We’ve  had  two  or  three  showers,'  but 
they  did  not  last  long  enough  to  do  any  good. 

The  sun  is  simply  parching  the  plants.  Some  of  the 
bean  crop  is  parched  too  badly  already  and  there  is  no 
hopes  of  reviving  it  with  rain,  but  other  patches  seem 
to  have  stood  the  drought  better  and  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  rain  helping  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  bean  crop  looked  promising 
and  the  canners  had  hopes  of  turning  out  a  light 
pack  of  fine  beans,  but  the  dry  spell  came  along  and 
every  day  that  it  lasts,  it  dwindles  the  hopes  of  the 
canners  of  being  able  to  get  out  a  pack. 

Beans  have  been  packed  thus  far  this  season  in  a 
spasmodic  way  and  in  such  small  quantities  that  it 
has  run  up  the  cost  on  the  few  cases  that  have  been 
canned,  very  high. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  crops  of  beans 
looked  promising  and  the  packers  expected  to  be  able 
to  turn  out  a  fair  bean  pack  at  65c  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
but  as  the  time  to  harvest  the  crop  drew  near  and 
there  were  no  beans  available  to  speak  of,  the  canners 
were  forced  to  stop  booking  orders,  as  they  could  not 
deliver  them  at  75c,  so  unless  rain  comes  soon,  the 
bean  pack  for  this  season  is  doomed  to  fall  by  the 
wayside. 
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Special  Correepondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade’* 

Scarcity  of  Stocks  Cause  Rapid  Changes  in  Prices — June  1st 
Stocks  ON  Hand  Listed — ^Asparagus  Unchanged — Tomatoes 
Strong — Fruit  Control  Program  Outlined — Governor 
Rolph  Signs  Bill  Regulating  Crops. 

San  Francisco,  June  15,  1933. 

The  SITUATION  —  Business  has  slowed  down 
somewhat  in  volume  of  late  but  canners  attribute 
this  more  to  the  scarcity  of  stocks  in  some  of  the 
wanted  lines  than  to  the  higher  prices  that  are  now 
effective.  Buyers  are  still  scurrying  around  for  items 
that  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  first  hands  and  many 
of  the  orders  being  received  are  made  up  in  great 
part  of  items  not  in  stock.  Prices  are  changing  so 
rapidly  that  much  time  is  lost  in  getting  confirmations, 
necessitating  much  detail  work  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ments. 

STOCKS  AS  OF  JUNE  1st — ^The  Canners  League 
of  California  has  released  figures  covering  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  canned  fruit  carryover  as  of  June  1,  indicating 
a  much  better  position  than  in  several  years  on  most 
items.  The  totals  listed  are  on  the  No.  2i/^  basis  and 
include  the  figures  for  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
these  being  furnished  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary  of 
the  Southern  California  Canners  Association.  The 
total  stock  on  hand,  including  both  sold  and  unsold, 
is  as  follows :  Apricots,  323,257  cases ;  cherries,  26,915 ; 
Pears,  177,057;  freestone  peaches,  1,920,  and  cling 
peaches,  1,359,322.  Unsold  stocks  are:  Apricots, 
241,414  cases;  cherries,  17,359;  pears,  121,647;  free¬ 
stone  peaches,  1,523,  and  cling  peaches,  827,734. 
Stocks  on  most  items  are  less  than  one-third  those 
reported  on  January  1. 

ASPARAGUS  —  The  situation  on  asparagus  con¬ 
tinues  without  change,  the  pack  still  being  below  early 
estimates,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  cold  weather. 
Instead  of  bringing  the  packing  season  to  a  close  with 
the  end  of  May,  as  was  proposed  several  months  ago, 
work  is  still  under  way  and  some  interests  may  operate 
until  the  first  of  July.  Prices  are  quite  firm;  with  real 
bargains  going  to  those  who  placed  early  business. 

TOMATOES  —  Canned  tomatoes  are  '  definitely 
higher  and  some  interesting  sales  have  been  made  of 
late  in  sizable  lots.  There  is  now  very  little  difference 
between  maximum  and  minimum  prices,  with  many 
of  the  smaller  interests  asking  and  getting  as  much 
for  their  holdings  as  are  those  with  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brands.  Standards  are  quoted  at  60c,  80c  and 
95c,  respectively,  for  No.  Is,  No.  2s  and  No.  2V2S,  with 
No.  10s  quoted  generally  at  $2.80.  Here  and  there  it 
may  be  possible  to  pick  up  some  small  lots  at  $2.75. 
In  solid  pack  there  is  a  little  more  of  a  spread  in 
prices,  but  most  holdings  are  priced  at  82i4c  for  No. 
Is,  971/2C  for  No.  2s,  $1.30  for  No.  21/2.  and  $4  for 
No.  10s.  Very  little  tomato  sauce  is  available  in  the 
No.  10  size  and  most  packers  are  withdrawn  on  this 
item.  The  buffet  size  is  now  quoted  at  40c. 

(  Continued  on  page  24) 
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CHANCE  IN  ANTI-TRUST  LAW  REGULATIONS  SEEN 
DECIDED  AID  TO  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

HE  plans  of  the  present  Administration  for  the  spurring  of 
industrial  and  business  enterprise  through  liberal  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  anti-trust  laws  and  other  business  regu¬ 
latory  acts  and  in  some  instances  temporary  disregard  of 
provisions  previously  held  necessary  coupled  with  the  generally 
improved  trade  picture  were  viewed  as  distinctly  encoi^Taging 
to  the  wholesale  grocer  by  Edgar  Watkins,  counsel  for  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  at  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  grocers’  group. 

Pointing  to  the  recent  Appalachian  Coals  decision,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins  held  that  the  precedent  thus  established  may  well  favor 
the  wholesale  grocer  in  the  matter  of  cooperating  with  his 
competitors  in  obtaining  satisfactory  terms  and  arrangements 
from  manufacturers. 

“It  always  has  been  the  view  of  wholesalers  that  they  per¬ 
form  a  necessary  function;  that  they  were  therefore,  in  a 
sense,  utilities  which  the  public  is  entitled  to  have  and  being 
such,  business  practices  which  lessen  their  opportunity  to  exist 
might,  with  propriety,  be  opposed,”  Mr.  Watkins  continued. 
“You  have  urged  that  manufacturers  could,  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public,  distribute  only  through  whole¬ 
salers  and  this  principal  of  distribution  you  have  sought  in¬ 
dividually  and  cooperatively  to  urge  upon  the  manufacturers. 
There  is  a  gradually  increasing  recognition  of  the  soundness 
of  this  principle  and  it  is  not  believed  that  at  this  time  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would  restrain  cooperative  action 
in  this  respect  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

“To  use  a  phrase  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Appalachian  Coals  case,  ‘the  mere  number  and  extent  of 
the  production  of  those  engaged  in  a  cooperative  endeavor  to 
remedy  evils  which  may  exist  in  an  industry  and  to  improve 
competitive  conditions  should  not  be  regarded  as  producing 
illegality.’ 

“There  is  a  legislative  tendency  in  favor  of  the  principles 
for  which  you  have  fought  and  proposals  are  made  to  amend 
the  anti-trust  laws  that  would  permit  organized  cooperative 
.action  of  wholesale  associations,  by  argument  and  joint  action, 
to  induce  manufacturers  to  pursue  the  business  policy  which 
you  think  is  just  and  fair.  This  endeavor  to  remedy  evils  which 
exist  in  the  general  distribution  of  commodities  should  not  be 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

“The  railroads,  under  the  pressure  of  loss  of  income,  are 
seeking  unduly  to  restrict  the  amount  of  payments  they  make 
for  loss  and  damage  to  commodities  transported  by  them.  You 
have  been  advised  for  ten  years  that  you  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  value  of  the  commodity  at  the  time  and  place  where 
it  is  to  be  delivered  and  in  the  condition  it  should  be  in  at 
that  time  and  place.  The  carriers  are  now  uniformly  contend¬ 
ing  that  you  can  recover  no  more  than  the  cost  of  your  goods 
and  they  are  basing  payments  at  invoice  cost.  You  are  entitled 
to  recover  the  value  of  your  goods.  Value  may  be  indicated  by 
cost;  it  is  also  indicated  by  selling  price.  The  value,  however, 
may  be  less  than  cost  or  greater  than  cost.  The  price  that  it  is 
worth  to  you  at  the  time  and  place  and  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  to  be  delivered  is  what  you  are  entitled  to  recover. 

“This  is  not  a  fixed  sum,  but  a  principle  that  must  be  applied 
to  each  case  by  showing  the  actual  facts.  If,  as  is  now  true  and 
likely  to  continue  to  be  true,  there  is  a  rising  commodity  mar¬ 
ket,  your  recovery  frequently  should  be  very  much  greater  than 
your  cost.  The  principle  of  law  is  easily  understood ;  its  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  in  your  individual  cases  is  a  case  of  busi¬ 


ness  for  you  to  decide.  Generally  it  will  cost  you  more  to 
obtain  your  rights  than  the  amount  of  the  rights.  It  is  easy 
to  take  the  invoice  price,  but  generally  you  lose  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  when  you  do. 

“There  has  been  a  rapid  development  toward  taxation  of 
chains.  These  conditions  grow  out  of  a  wide  belief  that  great 
businesses  present  a  danger  to  the  public.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  discussions  of  this  economic  question  ever  written  was 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  the  Florida 
Chain  Store  Case. 

“People  fear,  and  rightfully  I  believe,  too  great  a  consolida¬ 
tion  of  power  in  one  or  a  few  hands.  Perhaps  one  of  the  causes 
of  unemployment  is  the  concentration  of  businesses  in  great 
corporations.  The  individual,  small  business  man  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  disappeared,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public. 
People  are  beginning  to  distrust  those  who  are  running  big 
businesses. 

“The  public  will  have  less  sympathy  with  big  business,  the 
taxes  of  big  business  will  tend  to  equalize  the  advantages  that 
that  business  now  has  and,  with  what  is  now  apparent  and 
certain  to  come,  returning  prosperity,  rising  prices  and  greater 
trend  to  individualism,  there  is  a  greater  and  better  opportunity 
for  wholesaler  grocers  than  they  have  had  in  several  years.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 
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EXPORTS — Canned  fruit  exports  from  the  San 
Francisco  customs  district  in  April  were  quite  satis¬ 
factory  and  included  the  following,  figured  in  pounds : 
Grapefruit,  15,360;  loganberries,  930;  apples  and 
apple  sauce,  8,451;  berries,  8,382;  apricots,  461,592; 
cherries,  20,619;  prunes,  60,066;  peaches,  2,284,129; 
pears,  1,573,799;  pineapple,  914,754;  fruits-for-salad, 
858,946;  other  fruits,  100,464;  jams  and  jellies,  8,952, 
and  other  fruit  preparations,  6,098.  Exports  from  the 
Los  Angeles  district  for  the  same  period  consisted  of 
6,750  pounds  of  apricots,  41,150  pounds  of  peaches; 
500  pounds  of  other  fruits,  and  4,926  pounds  of  other 
fruit  preparations. 

FRUIT  CONTROL  —  California  canners  have 
launched  a  determined  drive  to  control  the  growing, 
marketing  and  canning  of  fruit  to  the  end  that  the 
disastrous  experiences  of  the  past  several  years  may 
not  be  repeated.  A  tentative  plan,  to  start  with  the 
stabilization  of  peach  prices  and  later  to  be  extended 
to  apricots  and  other  fruits,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California.  The  plan  will  be  taken 
to  Washington  and  placed  before  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  and  the  Federal  Government.  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  Government  under  the  farm  relief 
act  will  be  sought  in  carrying  out  the  four  major  steps 
of  the  program.  These  are:  First,  to  fix  the  cost  of 
raw  fruit  to  canners;  second,  to  establish  the  size  of 
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the  pack;  third,  to  establish  prices  at  which  various 
grades  of  canned  peaches  shall  be  sold,  and  fourth, 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  J^o.  1  cling  peaches  to  all 
growers,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  fruit  is 
used.  Special  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  clingstone 
peaches  since  production  of  this  fruit  has  far  out¬ 
stripped  consumption  and  since  the  crop  is  more 
susceptible  to  organized  marketing,  the  fruit  being 
suitable  only  for  canning.  Decision  to  launch  the 
State  fruit  control  drive  was  reached  at  a  meeting  of 
canners  held  at  San  Francisco.  Others  who  attended  in¬ 
cluded  Ambert  D.  Poggetto,  manager  of  the  California 
Peach  Growers’  Association;  Dr.  H,  R,  Wellman,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Giannini  Foundation,  University  of 
California,  and  Alex.  Johnson,  of  Berkeley. 

The  Food  Research  Council  of  California  has  been 
formed  at  San  Francisco  by  distributors  of  perishable 
products  to  take  advantage  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
to  prevent  destructive  competition  and  to  carry  on  an 
educational  campaign  in  the  scientific  selection  and 
preparation  of  food.  About  three  thousand  firms  were 
represented  at  the  organization  meeting. 

PRO-RATE  BILL  SIGNED  —  Governor  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  of  California  has  signed  the  pro-rate  bill 
which  sets  up  legal  machinery  by  which  the  crop  of 
any  one  farm  product  can  be  curtailed  to  an  equal 
basis  to  prevent  the  glutting  of  the  market.  An  agri¬ 
cultural  pro-rate  commission  of  nine  members  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Petition  of  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  of  one  crop  will  be  sufficient,  if  the 
commission  deems  advisable,  to  create  a  pro-rate  zone. 
In  that  zone,  production  would  be  limited  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  commission  and  forty  per  cent  of 
the  affected  growers  must  petition  the  commission  to 
have  the  restrictions  lifted. 

RIPE  OLIVE  BILL — The  Deuel  ripe  olive  bill,  mak¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  olive  standardization  section  of  the 
California  State  agricultural  code  has  been  signed  by 
Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr.  The  principal  change  is 
in  the  number  of  large  grade  olives  to  be  packed  in 
one-pound  containers  after  October  1,  1933.  Where 
the  old  law  provides  for  sixty  “giant”  olives  to  the 
pound,  the  new  act  specifies  fifty-three  to  fifty-seven 
v.ithout  “tolerance.” 

PINEAPPLE  SHIPMENTS  HE AVY  —  Shipments 
of  canned  pineapple  out  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
May  were  the  largest  for  that  month  in  the  past  six 
years  and  the  carryover  has  been  reduced  to  very 
nearly  a  normal  level.  Figures  will  be  set  shortly  for 
the  1933  pack  and  it  is  anticipated  that  these  will  ap- 

-  Too  Late  To  Ci^assify  - 

FOR  SALE— 

2  1930  Model  Super  Sprague  Corn  Huskers 

8  Sprague  Single  Huskers 

1  Sprague  Re-Husker 

1  Cut  Corn  Elevator 

At  bargain  prices  for  quick  delivery. 

Address  Box  A-1923  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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proximate  6,000,000  cases,  A  much  larger  pack  could 
be  made  if  a  ready  market  were  in  sight. 

Lower  Columbia  River  salmon  packers  have  offered 
to  bring  strike  conditions  to  an  end  by  paying  fisher¬ 
men  the  eight  cents  a  pound  for  Chinook  salmon  as 
demanded,  providing  fishermen  accept  one-half  the 
sum  in  cash  and  the  balance  when  the  pack  is  sold. 
So  far,  the  offer  has  not  been  accepted. 

NOTES 

The  Canners  League  of  California  has  decided  to  send  a  dele¬ 
gation  to  Washington  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  peach 
acreage  and  control  of  the  canned  pack  through  the  farm  act. 
It  has  selected  as  its  representatives  Leonard  E.  Wood,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation;  G.  H.  Bradt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company,  and  Preston 
McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  Canners  League. 
Mr.  Wood  left  for  Washington  on  June  3  and  will  be  followed 
shortly  by  other  members  of  the  delegation. 

The  Western  Pickle  Manufacturers’  Association  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  a  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco  to  take  advantage 
of  the  administration’s  industrial  recovery  act.  Represented  at 
ihe  organization  meeting  were  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  California  Conserving  Company,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby, 
Muller  Bros.,  A.  J.  Moeller  Pickle  Company,  Lewis  Packing 
Corporation,  Rosefield  Packing  Company  and  California  Supply 
Company.  The  officers  chosen  are:  President,  C.  R.  Cooper, 
California  Packing  Corporation;  vice-president,  M.  E.  Wagen- 
heim,  California  Conserving  Company,  and  secretary,  A.  J. 
Moeller,  Moeller  Pickle  Company. 

Representatives  of  California  sardine  packers  met  at  Termi¬ 
nal  Island  May  31  to  form  a  compact  in  compliance  with  the 
proposed  industrial  control  act  of  President  Roosevelt.  Five 
executives  representing  eleven  canneries  from  Monterey  met 
with  the  southern  California  packers.  Costs,  labor  scales,  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  raw  materials,  and  the  like  were  discussed  and 
a  tentative  agreement  for  action  was  reached,  this  to  be  per¬ 
fected  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Tuna  packers 
are  to  meet  shortly  but  more  difficulty  is  expected  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  working  plan,  owing  to  the  competition  from 
Japanese  labor. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Campbell  Packing 
Corporation  to  operate  the  cannery  of  George  R.  Hyde  & 
Company  at  Campbell,  Calif.,  recently  taken  over  by  it.  It  is 
the  plan  to  pack  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears. 

Canneries  may  come  and  canneries  may  go  but  the  old  plant 
of  the  G.  W.  Hume  Company  at  Benicia,  Calif.,  seems  of  the 
perennial  nature.  It  was  taken  over  recently  by  the  Benicia 
Cannnig  Company  which  is  operating  on  asparagus  and  which 
plans  to  handle  fruits  as  .well  as  shad  roe.  This  plant  was 
built  in  1870,  following  the  launching  of  a  plant  at  Sacramento, 
and  part  of  the  original  structure  is  still  in  use.  It  is  the 
oldest  canning  plant  in  the  State. 

True  Parsons  has  joined  the  Walter  G.  Bray  Company,  140 
Spear  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  partner  bringing  to¬ 
gether  a  pair  for  several  years  with  the  John  H.  Spohn  Com¬ 
pany.  As  merchandise  brokers,  canned  foods  will  be  among 
the  lines  handled. 

Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess,  associate  professor  of  fruit  products  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has  been  awarded 
the  Order  of  Chevalier  Merite  d’Agricole  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  The  work  of  Dr.  Creuss  includes  the  preservation  of 
fruit  products  and  the  manufacture  of  by-products. 

Leonard  E.  Wood,  president  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Bailey  Miller  Company,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  planning 
to  open  a  branch  office  at  San  Francisco  and  quarters  have  been 
secured  at  26  California  Street.  Canned  products  will  be 
featured. 

The  Western  States  Wholesale  Grocery  Company  has  opened 
a  distributing  branch  at  Redding,  Calif. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesaler  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flKiires  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  t^omas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “M.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2%....^ . 

Peeled,  No.  . . 

Large,  No.  2^! . 

Peeled.  No.  2^4 . 

Medium.  No.  2^4 . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  tq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


N.Y. 


2.26 


2.26 

3.16 

2.10 

2.60 

2.60 

2.50 

2.10 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 


.40 

.75 

2.50 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . . . 

Whole,  No.  8 . . . . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . - . 

Cut,  No.  10..........„ . . . 

Diced,  No.  10...................~....~......_.... 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2..........„ . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . . 


.60  .62l^ 

2.76  2.86 


.70 

3.50 


1.00 


1.00 
6.75 
.96 
6.00 
.65 

4.50  . 

.60  .60 
3.00  3.30 

.57Vi . 


1.06 

6.26 

.85 


1.00 

3.00 

.70 

2.80 


.65 

8.00 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Stanaard,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra-  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy.  No.  2 . 85 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2„..»-«...„....  .82^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

S  -‘ii'lard  No.  10 . ......a . . 

Crushed,  Fancy.  No.  2 . .76 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2........_~_ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 


t.80 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.66 

3.76 

.76 

4.25 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . .  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . . 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 


1.26 

1.36 

1.26 

1.16 

1.10 

’i'.'86 

1.16 

.95 

1.00 

6.00 

6.50 

5.25 


No.  ^3 


.65 

.70 


.56 

'£'60 


.75 

1.05 


3.25 


1.05  tl.OO 
t3.26 


.86 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2V,  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.26 

SP'NACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  .  3.25 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2^ . . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2l^  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . . .  2.50  t2.50 

TOM  A  TOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . . 

No.  3  .  1..30 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.30 

No.  10  .  3.35 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.26 

Standard,  No.  1 . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.26 

No.  10  .  3.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.20  tS.OO 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42%  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.60  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  _ 


.76 

.90 


.65 

.75 

.80 


.SO 

.70 


t.70 


t.42ya 


.40 
.40 
.70 

.68V2 . 

_  tl.25 


t.70 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10.............................._ . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  £25 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . . .  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  1.46 


tl.lO 

tl.30 


.60  *.60 
3.50  3.75 

rancyp  no,  . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

No.  8  . 

.75  . . 

2  7fi  _ 

No.  10,  water . 

.  3.50 

No.  2,  in  Syrup..................MM . .  ........  „....m 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

PrpA<i>rv#»<t.  Mf>  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10...... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . — . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . . . 

No.  1  Juice . . . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . 


.  tl.80 

6.00  *5.50 


5.00 


1.70 

1.85 

2.00 


PE  A  RS» 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.., 

Fancy  ......_ . . . 

Choice  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . 


.50  .52% 

1.02%  1.02% 

3.26  3.00 

.62%  .60 
.96  .97% 

3.15  3.05 


.86 _ 

1.80  _ 

1.40  _ 

. .  tl.70 

1.60  tl.66 
_  *4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Centinnsd 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.22%tl.20 


Ksm-v  .No  Y.  C . 

Extra  Siiced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  i . 

Pi»>«  Ttniwoled.  No  S . 


PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  lu . 


1.30 

*1.30 

.76 

3.40 

— 

1.76 

*1.66 

1.66 

*1.60 

. 

*1.26 

*1.10 

4.10 

4.26 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2. 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . .  .76  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . .  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.16  2.20 

No.  lOs  . 9.50  _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

t4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


1.00 

1.00 

1.10 


4.00 

2.00 

1.16 


.80  *.70 

'i.’to  {im 


SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  1....................... 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


1.47%*1.60 

r.’o6  i'i'Ii 


SHRIMP§ 

Dry.  No.  1.. 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large..........—..— 

SARDINES§  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless — - ........ — .... 

%  Oil,  keys . 

14  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  carton  — . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  - 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48*8 . 


1.10  *1.05 

.66  . 

3.26  . 

.86  . 

1.02%*1.00 

1.22%  *1.30 


1.10  1.00 

1.10  1.10 


*2.86 

*3.00 

*3.26 


MM....  *2.36 
8.00  *2.60 


TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 


White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  M........M..MM 

Blue  Fin,  %8..m— mm. 
Blue  Fin,  Is....— mmm. 

Striped,  %8  .............. 

Striped,  %s 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow.  %8,  Fancy.. 
YellowB,  %s,  FancTM 
Yellow,  Is  . 


7.80 

18.86 


8.40  _ 

4.70  6.26 


8.60 

4.C6 

740 

18.66 
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^OMATOE^ 


. .  (Division  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COMPANY,  Inc 

'Dackers  of  D^killips  Delicious  Qualitif  Canned  ffoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.A. 


AYARS 

$$TR1AG 

FOR  CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


LATEST  MODEL  L  AIVERSAL  CtJT 
REAN  and  »r  n  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR  TOMATOES 


AYAIIK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer, 

Corer  and  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Rotary  Syruper 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunser  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Also  for  Beets, 
Cherries,  Plums,  etc. 


!$alem9  A"ew  Jersey 


I  T’s  important  to  you  Gunners  to  know  why  our  cus¬ 
tomers  stay  on  tliis  side  of  the  fence  over  the  years 
despite  the  apparent  allurements  of  pastures  just  beyond. 


They  stay  over  here  because  crops  have  proven  to  be 
better  over  here  though  tliey  may  look  better  over  there. 


And  CANS!  ivbiit  a  SER\TCE  they  have  frd  n  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  and  Hamilton,  Ohio!  It’s  a  good  bet  to  order 
up  the  CAN  supply  from  the  fellows  who  keep  the  plant 
a-going  in  the  summer  rush 
without  a  hitch. 


Fine  idea  Mr.  Canner!  Come  <» 

o 

on  this  side,  for  SANITARY  5 

CANS  and  all  the  fast-moving  ^ 

Q 

form.,  of  service  vou’ll  need.  • 


Get  on  This  Side  ol  the  Fence 


c:0 


no  E.  4a  2VEW  YORK.  CITY 
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